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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. ; 
OND REPRESENTATION, by the 


ivILp oF LITERATURE AND Akt, 


en 


HE SEC aby 
teur Company © e + om 
va tne airection of Mr. CHaries DickENs, of - _ 
[ EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’'S NEW COMEDY, 
- ; In Five Acts, entitled 
‘ rm Cc ~ . 
noT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 
OR, MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER 
With (First time) an Original Farce, in One Act, called 


MR. NIGHTINGALE'’S DIARY, 


lace in Devonshire House, on Tuesday, the 27th of 
, Vouchers for the Tickets, price Two 
o Mr. Mircuect, 33, Old Bond-street, 
«bo will refer the same to the Dunk oF ae mengg og ; a 
There will take place, on the same Evening, a Lt, in the 
nat Saloon of Devonshire House, which, it 1s hoped, will be 
a able to those purchasers of Tickets who, from the limited 
a in the Theatre, may not be able to procure convenient seats 


ja the performance: LIAM HENRY WILLS, Hon, Sec. _ 
wk EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 5s. 
‘oT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; or, MANY 
\ Sipgs ro 4 Cuanacrer. A Comedy in Five Acts. As per- 


comed before Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert at Devon 
aed ore Published for the GUILD of LITERATURE and 


wii take place , 
vsy. Applications for 
pogads each, to be made t 





sure House. 
ate Chapman and Hall, 193, Pic¢ adilly 

ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
| NOTICE is hereby given that the 

EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN, 
Ia the year 1852, and in each suc ceeding year, until further notice 
will take place on the 
SECOND SATURDAY, 
IN THE MONTHS ou? 
MAY, JUNE, AND JULY. 
2], Regent Street, May 13, sol 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


ce FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 
Admittance, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


ye LARGEST DIORAMA EVER EX- 
HIBITED OF JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY LAND, 
Painted under the direction of Mr. W. Beverly, from actual 
Views by Mr. W.H. Bartlett. This magnificent series of Pictures, 
which Lord Lindsey commends for their “singular Accuracy and 
Beauty,’ comprises the Wilderness of the Wandering—the Land 
f Rdom—Petra—Mount Hor—the Dead Sea—the River Jordan— 
bethlehem — Tyre — Lebanon — Baalbec — Damascus — Galilee — 
Mount Tabor — Nazareth — Bethany — Garden of Gethsemane — 
Valley of Jehosaphat—Pool of Siloam—Site of Solomon's ‘Temple 
—ihe Holy Sepuichre—with Exterior and Interior Views of Jeru 
salem, &e. & Daily, at 12, 3, and 8 o’Clock. Admission, Is 
Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d 
ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, HYDEYPARK CORNER. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 

( ‘'REAT EXHIBITION PRINT, printed by 

_BAXTER'S PATENT PROCESS in BEAUTIFUL OTL 
COLOURS.—Mr. Baxter will also shortly publish Prints of the 
various novelties in his Oil Colour Printing, which may be seen 
ta the PINE ARTs COURT, at the GREAT EXHIBITION, 
Wholesale orders received by G. Baxter, the Inventor and 
Patentee, 11, Northampton Square, London. Licences granted to 


ork the process in Great Britain, France, Belgium, &e., and in- 
“ruction given to licencees. 





from Nine till Dusk 





'RYSTAL PALACE.—To all interested in the 
meen Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, JOSEPH 
the Sor hare a of * The Old English Mansions,’ Member of 
time te ac of Fainters in Water Colours, is devoting his entire 
ie wd production of faithful and authentic graphic records 
VWidetean of the Great Exhibition. The first Plate, which 

esther 4 oop ar, will repress ut the ceremony of the opening. 
liek Particulars may be obtained by application to the Pub- 

eer, Dickenson and Co., 114, New Bond Street. 








Just published, 


1. THE ROYALEXCHANGE and the PALACE 


the Wenn” at STRY; or, the Possible Future of Europe and 
* TH . volscap Svo, 2s., extra cloth boards. 

nay HE PALACE of GLASS and the GATHER- 

2. exten eaten Book for the Exhibition. Foolscap 8vo, 
3. { ‘4 \¢ ° .4 Ah a 

mm /ONDON, in ANCIENT and MODERN 


A Engraved frontispiece. ls. 6d. cloth boards. 


4. THE i an ; 
aaa LAND of PROMISE; or, a Topo- 
the Country ileus cn Principal Places in Palestine, and of 
the Most Recent Travel Jordan ; embracing the Researches of 
"as Eagravings. By X ers. Illustrated with a Map and nume- 
wards ¥ JOHN KITTO, D.D. 12mo, 5s., extra cloth 


» 
Religi ee 

Us Tract Soci: ty; Depositories, 56, Paternoster Row ; 

= —— and 164, Piccadilly 
ny lh OLUME OF HAZLITT’S ESSAYS, 
(CRITICISMS AND DRAMATIO ene 
J THe ENoLsit AD, DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF 
x. 


1 STAGE, by Wituiax Haztirt, Edited by 





bu 


a lam nothing if not critical.” 

— ——ere Co., Soho Square, and all Booksellers. 

. ®, with Heraldic Fronticni i 
BSERY Lee htispiece, price 6s. 

Q) ATIONS ON HERALDRY. By P. G. 


HAM ERTON 
ae N, Esq. 
‘Wrton, Library, 26, Holles Street. 


udom George 








Now published, in 1 vol. 8vo, fine paper, handsomely bound in 
ornamental cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


M. BOTTA’S LETTERS 


FIRST DISCOVERIES A'L NINEVEH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 


WITH PLANS, PLATES, AND INSCRIPTIONS 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


“The present translation of the first series of these Lett rs, With 
the accompanying valuable plates, will be ¢ specially acceptable to 
Students already familiar with Dr. Layard’s work, and who wish 
to extend their knowledge of Assyrian Antiquities.”"—Arurs yom 

* To a certain extent this volume will supply the desideratum 
The plates of ancient sculpture and inscriptions are numerous, 
and we look for the continuance of the revelations of MM. Botta 
and Flandin with much pleasure.’—Lirexwry Gazer 

“This is a very acceptable volume. The translation is very 
agreeably rendered ; and the preface, which runs to some length, 
contains much interesting matter bearing on Oriental subjects."— 
Dustin EveninGo Mair. 


In feap. 8vo, With 312 Woodcuts, price Half-a-Guinea, 


YOPULAR CONCHOLOGY; or, the Shell 
Cabinet arranged. Being an Introduction to the Modern 
System of Conchology ; with a Sketch of the Natural History of 
the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, anda 
complete Descriptive List of the Pamilicsand Genera. By AGNES 
CATLOW 
“A pleasant, useful, and well illustrated volume.''—Prefessor 
Jameson's Philosophical Journal. . 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 





The Sixth Edition, (of the first two volumes, being the popular 
portion, of the original work, corrected, and considerably en 
larged, and now appearing in a distinct and separate form,) in 
2 vols. Svo, With five coloured phites, price 31s. 6d 


N INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY ; or, 
4 Elements of the Natural History of Insects. Comprising an 
Account of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, &e. By W 
KIRBY, A.M., F.R.S., and L.S.; and W. SPENCE, Esq, F.R.S., 
and L.s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 





Just published, 3 vols. Svo, price 15s 
{(ORRESPONDENCE entre le COMTE de 
' MIRABEAU et le COMTE de la MARCK, pendant les 
années 1789, 1790, et 1791. Recueillic, mise en ordre, et public 
par M. AD. DE BACOURT 
London: Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden 


Just published, svo, cloth, 5 plates, price 4s 
\ ATTER and FORCE: their Neture and Laws, 
1 analytically derived and synthetically applied A new 
System founded upon the gravitation of Electricity, and proving 
the Universe to be sustained by a Moral Power; with an Essay on 
the Philosophy of Physical Science. By RICHARD LAMING. 


London: Richard Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street 





WORKS ON DOMESTIC AND RURAL ECONOMY 


» r ~ + Pa 
THE FAMILY ECONOMIST 
IS NOW PUBLISHED, 
The first three volumes bound together in Cloth, price As. 
This will be found a perfect Treasury of information relative to 
Domestic and Rural Economy: one of the most useful and ints 
resting, and at the same time, one of the cheapest volumes ever 
issued. 





“He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread.’ 
ALso, 


CATECHISMS OF 
GA <DENING & COTTAGE FARMING. 


BY MARTIN DOYLE 
Price One Shilling, bound in Cloth. 


The principles on which sMavt poRTIONS OF LAND can be culti 
vated to the best advantage, are laid down with great care and 
plainness in these Catechisms. 


A CATECHISM OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
BY ESTHER COPLEY. 
Price One Shilling, bound in Cloth. 
This Catechism embraces the entire course of Domestic Dutics 
among the middle and humbler classes of society. 


THE ART OF GOOD LIVING 
AT SMALL COST; 


BEING A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF 
COTTAGE COOKERY, BY ESTHER COPLEY. 


Price One Shilling, bound in Cloth. 
This is the best Cookery ever published for families to whom 
economy, combined with comfort, is a consideration. 
London: Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster Row. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 





NEW POEM ON ITALY BY MRS. BROWNING 
On the 2ist inst. will be published, in feap. 5s 


YASA GUIDI WINDOWS, — By ELIZapern 
BARRKRETY BROWNING 
London: Chapman and Hall, 198, Pieeadilly 


NEW WORK ON THE CANARY ISLANDS, SPAIN, AND 
ALGIERS. 
In post Svo, price 8s, 6d, 
TOTES of a RESIDENCE in the CANARY 
a ISLANDS, the SOUTH of SPAIN, and ALGIERS ; illu 
trative of the State of Religion in those Countries By the Rev 
THOMAS DEBARY, MLA 
Rivingtons, St. Pauls Churchyard, and Waterloo Place 


NEW TALE BY THE LATE REV. W. ADAMS 
In small Svo, price 3s. 6d 
(HE CHERRY-STONES; or, CHARLTON Scuoor., 
A Tale for Youth Partly from the MSS. of the late Rev 
William Adams, M.A., Author of * The Shadow of the Cross,") and 
other Works. Edited by the Rev. H.C. ADDAMS, M.A 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR DE MORGAN 
This day, oblong Svo, price 4s. cloth, 
‘| BE 


BOOK of ALMANACS; with Index, 


by which the Almanac belonging to any year preceding 4 
20”) can be found; with means of finding New and Full Moons 
from nic. 2000 to ap. 2000. By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Pre 
fessor of Mathematics in University College, London 
The * Book of Almanacs’ will enable any one to lay open before 
him the whole Almanac of any past year, of the present year, or 
of any future year, up to ap. 2000, whether inold style or new, by 
one consultation of a simple Index. This book will be useful to 
all who ever want an Almanac, past, present, or future to 
Clergymen, as a perpetual index to the Sundays and Pestivals ; 
to Lawyers, in arranging evidence which runs over a long period, 


and to Courts of Law in hearing it ~—to Historical and Anti 
quarian Inquirers, in testing statements as to time and dat to 


all, in fact, who are ever required to interest themselves about 
time, past or future, 
lavior, Walton, and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street, and 
°7T, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row 
WUNDER'S SOPHOCLES, WITH ENGLISH NOTES 
Just published, price Ss. stitched, 
QOPHOCLIS (EDIPUS REX, with Annotation, 
b Aw By EDWARD WUNDER. A New Edition, with th: 
Notes translated into English, with a collation of Dindorf's Text 
Forming Part J, of Sophocles, edited by BE. Wunpen, with English 
Notes 
In the press, 
Parr 1. SOPHOCLIS GEDIPUS COLONELS, 
2, —__——-—-——- ANTIGONE. 
3. -- ELECTRA, 
‘To be immediately followed by ° 
PHILOCTETES. 
» o AJAX. 
,. 6. TRACHINLE. 


Uniformly printed on beautiful vellum paper 


*.* This Edition, in addition to the Notes of Wunder, will con 
tain a collation of Dindorf's Text, Introductions, and Indexes 


~t 


Williams and Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 
David Nutt, 270, Strand 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


[THe CHURCH in the SCHOOL-ROOM ; being 
By the Rev. Lrovotn J. Bes 
L vol. fey 


Sermons suitable for HKoys 
nays, A.M., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford 
iy the same Author, 
The WAY of PRACE: an Easter Plea. A Sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford, on Easter Day, 1851 


A HANDBOOK to the PLACES of PUBLIC 
WORSHIP in LONDON, containing Time of Services, Preachers’ 
Names, &c., alphabetically arranged. In Two Parts 

Part 1. Churches and Episcopal Churches, 1s 
Part 2. Chapels, &c. not of the Establishment, Is 
Or the Two Parts in One, Is. 6d 


EASTER SERMON for CHILDREN : a Sermon 
preached in St. John’s ¢ hapel, Bedford Row, on Paster Tuesday, 
April 22, 1851. By the Rev. Tuomas Notan, A M. Ismo. Sd; 
or 21s. per 100 


SERMONS for FAMILY READING. By the 
Rev. W. Suontr, A.M., Rector of St. George the Martyr, Queen 
Square; Prebendary of Salisbury; and Chaplain to his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch. 1 vel. #vo. 10s. 6d. 

nY THE FY CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A. 

THANKFULNESS: a Narrative, comprising 
Passages in the Life of the Rev. Allen Temple. 2nd Edition, fey 
Kvo. 6s. 6d 

“This little volume now before us is one that calls forth our 
warmest approbation.” —Morning Chronicle, 


EARNESTNESS: a Sequel to the above, 2nd 
Edition, fep. vo. 7s. 
““Mr. Tayler, an old and zealous labourer in the cause of truth, 
has added to the obligations already imposed upon the public by 
the issue of this beautiful litthe work."'—Standard, 


THE ANGELS’ SONG: a Christian Gift Book. 
With Illustrations by Dalziel from Drawings by Harvey. Feap 
Ryo. 5s 

“They will here find important truth pleasantly told, and 
wholesume counsel conveyed in interesting narrative.’'—Literary 
Gazette. 

Sampson Low, 109, Flect Street. 
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On the 21th inst., in 3 vols. post Svo, the 


SHORES & ISLANDS OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


INCLUDING A VISIT TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. 
BY THE REV. H. CHRISTMAS, 
Author of “ The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science and 
History,” &. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 

Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 





NEW WORK BY MISS SINCLAIR. 
In a few days, in post Svo, price 10s. 6d., the 


KALEIDOSCOPE of ANECDOTES 
AND APHORISMS. 


COLLECTED BY CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
Author of “ Lord and Lady Harcourt,” “ Modern 
Accomplishments,” &c. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street 





Immediately, in Svo, 


THE GOTH AND THE HUN; 


On, DERRECZIN, PESTH, AND VIENNA IN 1850. 
BY A. A. PATON, 
Author of “ Travels in Servia,’ “ The Mamelukes, &. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 


Immediately, in §vo, 


THE ATTACHE IN SPAIN 


IN 1850. 


Richard Rentley, New Burlington Street 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 





Next week will be published, in Svo, price Ss. 


M ARICAN; and Orner Poems. By Henry 
4 INGLIS, Raq 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


This day, Small Ovtavo, 3s. 6d. 


VY POLE StA A TRAGEDY. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


NEW WORKS. 


Will be published in a few days. 
LECTURES ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Ry FRANCTS WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of the “ History of 


the Ilebrew Monarchy, “ The Soul,” “ Phases of Faith, &c 
Post Svo, cloth (la the Press. 





sain Gentian 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE | 
CORINTHIANS: 


An Attempt to convey their Spirit and Significance 
JOHN MAMILTON THOM 


By the Rev 
Post 8Svo, cloth, %s. 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF FAITH | 


AND DUTY: 


hy JOUN JAMES TAYLER. 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: 


ITS POUNDATIONS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE 


Ry WILLIAM RATHBONE GREGG. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Cowrewre. 
Inspiration of the Scriptures— Authorship and Authority of the 
Pentateuch and the Old Testament Canon generally—The Pro 


Discourses. Post &vo, cloth, 


pheciee— Theism of the Jews Impure and Progressive—Origin of 


the Gospele—Fidelity of the Gospel History—The Limits of Apo 








j 


stolic Wisdom and Authority—M iracles—Kesurrection of Jesus— | 


Is Christianity a Revealed Religion —Christian Eclecticism—The 
Great Enigma, 

LETTERS ON 
LAWS OF MAN’S NATURE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Ry H.G. ATKINSON and HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Post #vo, cloth, os. 


- 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND 
CENTRALIZATION : 


THE 


The Characteristics of cach, and its Practical Tendencies as affect. | 
ing Soctal, Moral, and Political Welfare and Progress; including 


By J. 


Com prehe ast ve Outtincs of the RBritikh Qonstirution 
TUULMIN SMITH. Post #vo, cloth, %&. 6) 


Leadon: John Chapman, 142, Strand 





(A CATALOGUE of Mr. Cuarmay’s PUBLI. | 


CATIONS may be had gratis). 


| DICTIONARY. 
| ment and 6 large Maps. 


_ GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 
The Traveller's Library. 
Lord CLIVE. By Tomas Basineton 


Macautay. Reprinted from Critical and Historical Essays. 
16mo, Is. 


1. 

Lord HOLLAND’S FOREIGN REMI- 

NISCENCES. Second Edition; with Facsimile of Auto- 
graph of Napoleon. Post 8vo, 10s. Gd. 


LIFE OF EDWARD BAINES, late 
M.P. for Leeds. By his Son. With Portrait, engraved in 
line by W. Greatbach. 8vo. 9s. 


IV. 
The JUDGES OF ENGLAND; with 


Sketches of their Lives, &c. By Epwarp Foss, F.S.A., of 
the Inner Temple. Vols. IIT. and IV. 8vo. 
{Early in June. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
TREASURY. New Edition, corrected and extended to 
the year 1851. Fecap. 8vo, 10s. ; bound, 12s. 


Vv 


vi. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- 


SURY; Introductory General Outlines; with a separate 
History of Every Nation. Fceap. 8vo, 10s.; bound, 12s. 


vil. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITE. 
RARY TREASURY: A copious portable Encyclopedia. 
Feap. 8vo, 10s.; bound, 12s. 


Vit. 
MAUNDER’'S TREASURY of NATURAL 
HISTORY, or Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. 
With 900 Woodeuts. Feap. svo, 10s.; bound, 12s. 


ts. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW. 
LEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE; acompendious 
Popular Digest of Universal Knowledge. Feap. Svo, 10s. ; 
bound, 12s. 


x. 
A TREATISE of EQUIVOCATION., 


Edited, from an Original MS., by Davip Janpine, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


XI. 
ROWTON'S DEBATER: A Series of 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
Second Edition (1851). Fep. Svo, 6s. 


x. 


LOGIC for the MILLION: 


Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. 
Royal Society. 12mo, fs. 


A familiar 
By a Fellow of the 


XItt. 


THE PROCESS of THOUGHT adapted 
to WORDS and LANGUAGE. By ALFRED SMEE, 
F.R.S., Surgeon to the Bank of England. vo, 7s. 


XIv. 


EURIPIDES’ IPHIGENTA in TAURIS 


and HELENA. Edited, with short Latin Notes for Students, | 


by the Rev. C. BADHAM, M.A. 


XV. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. With 


the Autobiographical Preface and a Vignette by D. 
MACLISE, R.A. 16mo, 5s.; morocco, 12s. 6d. 


Svo, 10s. 6d. 


Xvi. 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by BOLTON CORNEY, and illustrated by Mem- 
bers of the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo, 21s.; morocco, 
36s. 

XVII. 








Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL | 


New Edition (1850—1851), with Supple- 
2 vols. Svo, 63s. 


XVI. 


TABLES of STERLING EXCHANGE, 


for any Amount and at every Rate of Premium. By | 
| GEORGE OATES, Author of “Five per Cent. Interest 


Tables. Super-royal 8vo, 15s. 


XIX. 


Gleig's School Series. 


EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 
By W. M‘LEOD, M.A., 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. The Fifth Work of the 


School Series. 1§mo, One Shilling. 





London: Loyeman, Browy, Green, & Lonemans. | 





| eases, price £2. 


In super-royal 8yo, with Six Forties ta eee ee 


*ortraits 


[ATRobucti IN to the 


in St 


HISTORY : f Tr 


PEACE. Being the previous Histor P 
from 1800 to 1815. By HARRIET Mirtixeye 2 
London: Charles Knight, w eas 


', Fleet Stree: 


PUBLICATIONS JUST COMPLETED AND aegy 
FOR DELIVERY. mad 





NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Twelve Volumes, cloth, £3. half-bound £3 12 
half-russia, £4." od 
_. 


HALF HOURS WITH THE RZ 
AUTHORS. 


In Four Volumes, cloth, 10s.; in Two Volumé $, half-bound js 


THE LAND WE LIVE InN. 


A PICTORIAL AND LITERARY sKET¢ 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Profusely illustrated With We 

with splendid Line Engravings on steel Forming — = 
Volumes, £2 8s, This popular work is conipleted ja | ~ _ 
each of which is perfect in itself, and may be purchased ; { y oe 
price a. B, aor Mparal 


dix \ 


wal 


EST 





H-BOOK op TH 


___ 


KNIGHT’S CYCLOPARDIA 


OF THE 


INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 


A COMPANION to the EXHIBITION of 1851, and a permaner 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. With clabor , 
Woodcuts. One Volume of nearly 1000 pages, bownd, & te bk 
ready on the 1st of June. ie 


KNIGHT’S CYCLOPZADIA OF 
LONDON. 


We select this period for producing a full, compact, and ches 
Book on LONDON, that will endeavour to combine accuracy we 
amusement,—a Guide for the Visitor,—a permanent Volume ia tt 
National Library. With elaborate Woodeuts. One Vobuny 
nearly 1000 pages, bound, 8s. To be ready on the lst of June 


KNIGHT’S EXCURSION TRAIN 
COMPANION. 


First Division—EXCURSIONS from LONDON. In One Ve 
price 5s, Containing Brighton, Iastings, Canterbury aud Dover 
Isle of Thanet, Bath, Bristol, Windsor, Oxford, Portsmeath 
Southampton, Salisbury and Winchester, Isle of Wight, Wey 
mouth and Portland, Exeter and South Devon, Plymouth, (be 
tenham and Gloucester, Stratford-upon-Avon and Warwiek 
Leamington, Cambridge, Woolwich, Rochester, and Chatham 
Gravesend, Cobham, &c, To be ready on the lst of June. 


NATIONAL EDITION OF SHAKSPERE. 
Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
To be completed in Forty Parts, forming Six Volumes, with 1% 
Woodcuts 
Vol. I. COMEDIES, cloth, price 7s. 6d 
Vol. 1, HISTORIES % 7s. Gd 
Are already published. 


Also, 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 


A Brosrarny. New Faition, greatly revised, and iNustrated wit 
numerous Woodcuts, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
STUDIES of SHAKSPERE: with Five Miniature Portrals 
engraved on Steel. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. hi ed 
Forming Companion Volumes to the National dition of Shek 


spere. , 
London: Charles Knight, #, Fleet Street. 


N APS and ATLASES of the SOCIETY for th 
DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Pesuisnen ny C. KNIGHT, 90, Freer Stavet, Lospes 


ATLAS COMPLETE, with Index, 212 Maps plsir. 


° “_—e ’ 1 Ta, 
in one volume, half moroeco or russia, £6 7s. Coloured, one 





| half morocco or russia, £9 14s. 


LIBRARY ATLAS, 161 Maps, one volume, ple 
£5 5s.; coloured, £7 7s. . 1 

FAMILY ATLAS, 54 Maps, plain, #2 2s. ;coloer® 
£2 lés. 

SCHOOL ATLAS, Modern and Ancient, 89 Maps 
plain, £1 3s.; coloured, £1 13s. 

OUTLINE MAPS FOR LEARNERS, P*"' 


I., 12 Maps, 4s.; Part I1., 8 Maps, 3s. 
SINGLE MAPS, plain, 6d. each; coloured, 94. 


MAP OF LONDON for the convenience A Visi- 
TORS to the EXHIBITION, plain, Is.; coloured, & 6+ 


in cloth, 3s. AND 
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REVIEWS. 
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~pespond ence 0 
Me hed. and the Rev. William Mason. 


Now first published from the ori ginal MSS. 

Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. Mitford. 
setave siready more of the letters of Wal- 

» than of any other person that ever 
existed, and yet no one can wonder at the 
sgnstant additions to the published stock 
when they reflect that they are the produce 
of sixty years of unflagging penmanship. 
The present series, entertaining as it is, is 
less Jotinguished for liveliness and interest 
than some of its predecessors, but none throw 
, stronger light on the character of their vain 
snd whimsical author. It is another proof 
chat the masterly sketch of Macaulay is not 
more brilliant than true. This, indeed, was 
che general opinion from the hour it appeared, 
and though Miss Berry did her best to pluck 
out the lance, it remained fixed in the wound. 
All Walpole’s multiplied disguises have not 
heen able to endure the touch of Ithuriel’s 
spear, which has returned him “ of force to 
lis own likeness.” Propensities may be 
mastered, but if they are cherished they can 
never long be concealed. A man may attempt 
to appear what he pleases, but he will be 
known for what he is. 

Many of the peculiarities of Walpole’s cha- 
rater are due to the influence of his early 
travels. A very clever man, he yet had a 
strong resemblance to the tribe who go out 
fools and come back fops. He was probably 
a English coxcomb at starting; he was a 
French one onhisreturn. But with the vices 
of the original, the finical manners, the flip- 
paney, and the hollowness, he imbibed the 
uveliness and the wit. Especially he con- 
tracted an admiration for the writings of 
Madame de Sévigné and Voltaire, and upon 
these <—m models he formed his epistolary 
‘tyle. His success was great, and he foresaw 
‘t would be lasting. He made it his business 
to address posterity through his friends, and 
‘ever he missed a post we suspect he con- 
al lered that he had lost a day. His position 
supplied him with abundant AB ae Ile 
titted about from the House of Commons to 


“al ons, from saloons to the club; the world 
# polities and the world of fashion, authors, 
ae poh: ape “> by turns his 
oun ce and his ear. ; sfathe 

thought that the spider oe ees 
‘ie fower which furnished honey to the bee. 


is was precisely the case with Walpole. | 


} > neve - c 
er —_ looked for & moment at the sunny 
“eof mankind. It is only their faults and 


i. | 
‘Jer follies which cateh his attention, and | 


Le ke he rear e . 

, garded with snee ry ¢ 

and not neering contempt, 
‘Nt of Asmodeus 
' the angel, 


» and not with the temper 
To judge from the letters 


Mason. jit micl, 
nt sty it might be supposed that the 


the createst names 
‘te Worst. Not an 
#€ scene, but soone 


in general are treated 
Alexander can appear on 
r or later he is railed at 


> a ° 

F the Diogenes of Strawberry Hill. Yet he’ 
onciliate the people | 
efore their faces his | 


Was ale. : 
hy ~way 8 labouring to ¢ 
7 apg to despise 
rds . : 
their backe 1 ny than butter; it is behind 
¢ of the weaknesses of the great 


Condé was to : 
and wa: shut himsel ith i 
and ridicule the foibla f up with a friend 


friend said 8 of the courtiers. His | 


alterwards that nothing at court 





with virtuous indignation; with the | 


was peopled with fools and knaves. 


| was so ridiculous as this habit of the prince. 
But his was at least a commanding intellect 
| looking down upon beings inferior to himself. 


Horace Walpole, Eart | Walpole fancied he was above humanity, and 


| in reality he was below it. His supercilious- 
| hess proceeded from his envy and malice. 
Captain Gulliver was a giant at Lilliput, but 
a dwarf at Brobdignag ; and Walpole tried to 
versuade himself that Brobdignagians were 

illiputians, that by diminishing their stature 
he might elevate his own. He had too much 
worldly tact to show direct conceit. He had 
often observed that nothing could be more 
despicable than the hen which eackled over 
its addled egg. He took the opposite course— 
pretended that his writings were the careless 
effusions of an idle hour, and while faintly 
rebuking those who praised, he hated intensely 
the persons that condemned them. None of 
the artifices of vanity succeed, and the mock 
humility of Walpole has imposed upon nobody. 
Those who would mimic true modesty and 
true dignity, must learn to be just to others, 
and silent about themselves. Egotism is 
always a mark of littleness. The frog puffs 
and swells; the ox is content with its natural 
bulk. 

Whatever vice was possessed by Walpole, 
he usually laid claim to the opposite virtue. 
Thus it was quite in character for him to 
assert that he pretended to nothing except 
taste for talent. The proofs he has given of 
it in the present correspondence are, if possible, 
more astounding than those which were pre- 
viously before the public. He scoffs at Dr. 
Johnson for thinking Thomson a poet, speaks 
contemptuously of Adam Smith, calls Gold- 
smith an idiot, with once or twice a fit of 
parts. Virgil was an insipid imitator; Milton, 
all imagination, has produced a monster ; 
Dante was extravagant, absurd, disgusting, a 
| Methodist parson in Bedlam; Tasso wearies 
| by a thousand puerilities ; Spenser was John 

Bunyan in rhyme. He delivers many such 
critical canons, and then has the effrontery to 
rail at Dr. Johnson for a tasteless pedant. 
In the ease of Johnson, he despised the author 
because he feared the man. Wits seldom 





wish two to play at the game, and Walpole, | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

who was peculiarly sensitive to ridicule, must 
| have been well aware that his light stiletto 
‘had no sort of chance against the sword of 
| Seanderberg. Ina contest of sarcasms with 
| Dr. Johnson, he would have been crushed 
‘like a butterfly beneath the tread of an 
‘elephant. He therefore thought it wisest 
‘to keep out of the way, and avenged his 
dread by abuse. 

Upon the whole, the fame of Walpole is far 
‘from enviable. As with the thistle, there is 
‘much more prickle than flower. But the 

celebrity of his letters must have surpassed 
his expectations. Half a century of universal 





Fontenelle! How many historians have 
eclipsed Hume, both in breadth and depth of 
research, who might have bitten off their 
fingers before they could have attained to the 
elegant simplicity of his charming narrative ! 
Industry can collect materials, but it requires 
genius to embody them in language which 
will live. Walpole has not the solidity of the 
diamond, but he has all its lustre. The happy 
and unexpected metaphors he extracts out of 
homely language, the novel application of 
hackneyed expressions, the terseness of his 
quaint, sarcastic wit (which is often conveyed 
by a single epithet), the endless droll and 
vivacious turns with which he enlivens his 
stories, combine to make him the most de- 
lightful retailer of scandal that ever plied the 

trade. He had not entirely oumieell the art 

of those 

** Who pleased by hiding the attempt to please ;" 


but though we never forget that he is an actor, 
we are perpetually exclaiming, ‘ How well he 
acts!’ His jokes frequently miss, and then 
they are merely cold conceits; but some 
allowance must be made to wit which, sepa- 
rated from the occasion that gave it birth, 
has often no more vitality than the bough 
which is severed from the tree. His veracity 
has long since been given up. If he did not 
invent his news, he undoubtedly heightened 
it. His ambition was to be amusing, and 
provided a story was pointed, he had no desire 
that it should be true. Mason's letters will 
only be read for the sake of Walpole’s 
answers. They are as flat as might have been 
expected from his feeble pen, and will not 
help to freshen his faded reputation. 

Walpole’s correspondence would have been 
richer in interesting notices if he had discrimi- 
nated better the relative importance of the 
men with whom he lived. We are thankful 
to get a few glimpses of Gibbon, and it is 
thus that the first volume of the ‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire’ is hailed at Straw- 
berry Hill:— 

‘* Lo, there is just appeared a truly classic work : 
a history, not majestic like Livy, nor compressed 
like Tacitus; not stamped with character like 
Clarendon ; perhaps not so deep as Robertson's 


| Scotland, but a thousand degrees above his Charles; 
| not pointed like Voltaire, but as accurate as he is 


inexact ; modest as he is franchant, and sly as 
Montesquieu without being so recherche. The 


i style is as smooth as a Flemish picture, and the 


muscles are concealed and only for natural uses, 


' not exaggerated like Michael Angelo’s to show the 
| painter’s skill in anatomy; nor composed of the 


limbs of clowns of different nations, like Dr, 
Johnson's heterogeneous monsters. This book is 
Mr. Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. He is son of a late foolish 


| Alderman, is a Member of Parliament, and called a 


gossip could not fail to be entertaining. His | 


style, however, is the spice which embalms | 


his ‘ trivial, fond records ;’ nor is the praise 
which stvle extorts beyond what is deserved. 
_A host of persons in every generation acquire 
'a knowledge of arts and sciences, of history 
‘and languages. Learning and dulness are 
constant companions. Authors such as these 
may be reckoned by thousands, while the 
masters of composition can hardly be counted 
by tens. How many naturalists will flourish 
srofounder than Goldsmith, or even than 
Buffon, before there is one that will write as 
Goldsmith and Buffon wrote! Howmany better 
treatises will be published on the Elements 
of Astronomy, before there is one to compete 
| in liveliness and grace with the Dialogues of 


{ 


| 





whimsical one because he votes variously as his 
opinion leads him ; and his first production was in 
French, in which language he shines too. I know 
him a little, never suspected the extent of his 
talents, for he is perfectly modest, or I want pene- 
tration, which I know too, but I intend to know 
him a great deal more,—there! there is food for 
your residence at York.” 


The value of the panegyric is considerably 
diminished by Walpole’s immediately adding 
that the history of Gibbon is poor in com- 
parison with seven large drawings in soot 
water by Lady de Beauclere. The historian 
has good sense, but the ladv has great 
original genius. It would now be con- 
sidered that Walpole was mistaken in deny- 
ing the attribute of majesty to the imperial 
march of Gibbon’s style, and before the 
appearance of the second volume he dis- 
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covered himself that he had been “ wanting 
in penetration” when he imagined the author 
to be “ perfectly modest.” 

‘‘ You will be diverted to hear that Mr. Gibbon 
has quarrelled with me. He lent me his second 
volume in the middle of November. I returned it 
with a most civil panegyric. He came for more 
incense. I gave it, but alas! with too much sin- 
cerity I added,—‘ Mr. Gibbon, I am sorry you should 
have pitched on so disgusting a subject as the Con- 
stantinopolitan History. There is so much of the 
Arians and Eunomians, and semi-Pelagians ; and 
there is such a strange contrast between Roman 
and Gothic manners, and so little harmony between 
a Consul Sabinus and a Ricimer, Duke of the 
Palace, that though you have written the story as 
well as it could be written, I fear few will have 
patience to read it.’ He coloured; all his round 
features squeezed themselves into sharp angles; he 
screwed up his buttun-mouth, and rapping his 
snuff-box, said, ‘It had never been put together 
before,’—so well he meant to add—but gulped it. 
He meant so well certainly, for Tillemont, whom he 
quotes in every page, has done the very thing. 
Well, from that hour to this I have never seen him, 
though he used to call once or twice a week ; nor 
has sent me the third volume as he promised. I 
well knew his vanity, even about his ridiculous face 
and person, but thought he had too much sense to 
avow it so palpably. The History is admirably 
written, especially in the characters of Julian and 
Athanasius, in both which he has piqued himself 
on impartiality—but the style is far less sedulously 
enamelled than the first volume, and there is 
flattery to the Scots that would choak anything 
but Scots, who can gobble feathers as readily as 
thistles. David Hume and Adam Smith are legis- 
lators and sages, but the homage is intended for 
his patron Lord Loughborough,—so much for 


” 


literature and its fops! 

Walpole declaims against flattery, and of 
all the fulsome adulation that ever was 
penned we know nothing to compete with 
that which he heaps upon Mason; he sneers 
at literary fops, and— 

“ He's knight of the shire and represents them all.” 
But we must continue the amusing ‘ History 
of the Decline and Fall’ of Gibbon in the 
estimation of the lord of Strawberry Hill:— 


convince us that if, in other respects, we have 
degenerated from our ancestors, we at least 
surpass them in wit. A bon mot, however, of 
Foote, is really good :— 

‘Foote was at Paris in October, when Dr. 
Murray was, who, admiring or dreading his wit 
(for commentators dispute on the true reading), 
often invited him to dinner with his nephew. The 
ambassador produced a very small bottle of Tokay, 
and dispensed it in very small glasses. The uncle, 
to prove how precious every drop, said it was of 
the most exquisite growth, and very old. Foote, 
taking up the diminutive glass, and examining it, 
replied, ‘It is very little of its age.’” 

The next is a pun of Mason’s :— 

‘“When the M. de Bouillie had retaken St. 
Eustatia, I said, ‘Alas! I have lived to see the day 
when French Bouillie is better than English roast 
beef.’ ” 

The next is by Walpole :— 

‘‘Last week, at Princess Amelie’s, Lady Margaret 
Compton said she was as poor as Job. ‘I wonder,’ 
said Lady Barrymore, ‘why people only say as 
poor as Job, and never as rich, for in one part of 
his life he had great riches.’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘Madam, 
but then they pronounce his name differently, and 
call him Jobb.’” 

The following are two jokes of Lord North, 
when, much to the annoyance of the king, his 
administration was overthrown :— 

‘On Tuesday, in the House of Commons he sat 
opposite to the Treasury-bench ; somebody said, 
‘I see, my lord, you have taken your place.’ He 


ture, and who has enriched it by g, 
sterling works, can have revised the 
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Travelsin the United States, &¢., durjy 7 184 
and 1850. By the Lady Emmeline Sh ™ 
Wortley. 3 vols. Bentley. — 
Our recollections of Lady Emme! 
Wortley, in her capacity of authoress, ap 
chiefly melancholy ones. At an age when y. 
read all sorts of poetry, good, bad, and ina 
ferent, serious and comic, provided jt wa 
new, we occasionally waxed sad over som 
metrical moanings about the miseries 
human life, and the worthlessness of eyjs. 
ence, uttered by this fair lady with a pretty 
name. Those who know least of life’s trig 
have usually most woes to pour into the 
public ear. These three novel-shaped volumes 
of ‘Travels’ have, however, afforded us on 
heart-felt pleasure. Their gay and gossiping 
tone assures us that Lady Emmeline’s woes ar 
at an end. The clouds that shadowed he: 
stanzas with gloom have rolled away, and 
passing suddenly from grave to gay, and from 
severe to lively, her prose, as presented in 
this narrative of her wanderings, has become, 
if anything, a little too light and sunshiny. 
The lady-traveller has made a tour of » 


ine Stuart 





replied, “Yes, a place for life.’ It was better what 
he said on the first Gazette of the new Admi- 
nistration, ‘I was abused for lying Gazettes, but 
there are more lies in this one that in all mine,— 
yesterday his Majesty was pleased to appoint the 
Marquis of Rockingham, the Duke of Richmond, 
Mr, Charles Fox, &c. &c.” 

Witticisms like these should be served up 
hot. They have got cold by keeping, and 
| have lost their flavour. Some of the passages 
in Walpole’s own peculiar vein are as pungent 
as ever. It reached his ears that Mason was 
preparing an opera for the stage, and he re- 
bukes him for his secresy :— 





‘The lost sheep is found; but I have more joy 
in one just person than in ninety and nine sinners 


that do not repent ; in short, the renegade Gibbon | clude that every thing that appears is yours, and | 


is returned to me, after ten or eleven weeks, and 
pleads having been five of them at Bath. I imme. 
diately forgave even his return; yet pray do not 
imagine that I write to announce this recovery ; 
no, it is to impart what he told me. He says that 
somebody asked Johnson if he was not afraid that 
you would resent the freedoms he has taken with 
Gray. ‘No, no, Sir, Mr. Mason does not like 
rough handling.’ ” 


From the moment Gibbon is out of favour | 


his * History ' loses its merit:— 


“* Asif anybody loved reading or did read, Mr. 
Gibbon has treated them with his vast two volumes. 


1 have almost finished the last, and some parts are | 


more entertaining than the other, and yet it has 


tired me ; and so I think it did himself. There is | 


no spirit in it, nor does any one chapter in it 
interest one more than another ; which is commonly 
the case of compilations, especially in such an elo- 
quent age as this. Though these volumes are not 
rere re the first, you see that he is never 
unking of his subject, but intending ce hi 
poslada worthy of himself” ne Sasi 


Mason writes word back that he thanks 


Walpole for saving him the trouble of reading | 


Mr. Gibbon! 
time to hear these cocks crowing from their 
respective dunghills, and observe how small 
they look by the side of the greatest historian 
in the English language. 

We will string together the jests which are 
scattered through these volumes. They will 





‘*Should it prove true I shall never believe a 
syllable more about your idleness, nay, shall con- 


I am sure that will be full vengeance. 

**P.S. Pray did you write the Roman Sacrifice, 
the last new tragedy! It was detestable.” 

The humour of the postscript is excellent, 
and it is truly Walpolian. So, too, is this 
odd and felicitous metaphor :— 

‘*What vicissitudes have I seen in my family! 
_ I seem to live upon a chess-board ; every other step 
is black or white.” 





| Equally admirable and characteristic is his 
_ description of a sultry English summer :— 

“The sun seems to be the only prince that is 
generous, and sticks by us in our distress. 
of all ages call it an old-fashioned summer, such 
as we used to have ten or twenty years ago, when 
| you are to suppose they were young. I that do 
not haggle about my three scores, do not remember 
any such summer these fifty years. J¢ is Italy in 
a green gown.” 

What, again, can be happier than his terse 
sarcasm on Rousseau and Voltaire :— 

‘Jean Jacques is certainly dead as well as 
Voltaire. Poor Charon!” 


But to seonte the lively talents of 





It is curious at this distance of | Horace Wa pole the entire volumes should | 


be read. The bits of stone lose half their | once puts to flight all the better opinions Sod 


beauty when they are taken from the mosaic 

to which they belong. The illustrative notes 
_ bear the marks of Mr. Mitford's extensive 
} and accurate reading, but it is difficult to 
| believe that a man so deeply versed in litera- 


People | 


small extent, and deserves all possible credit 
for her energy and curiosity. To venture on 
a journey through Canada, the United States, 
| Mexico, Peru, and the West Indian Islands, 
apparently without a gentleman escort, \ 
evidence of abundant courage and good sense 
To tell the tale of such a journey well re. 
quires, however, charms of style, or novelty «: 
matter, to which these volumes have few or 
no claims. The style is slipshod, and the 
matter unconcentrated gossip. There is a 
affectation of smartness, and of what is pop: 
larly called fustness, that would be unparde- 
able in a man, and is not pretty in a woman 
Lady Emmeline says she did not intend 
write a book, that she did not keep a journal; 
but that friends wou/d insist on having § 
book, and consequently she wrote one aie 
her return, from the memoranda afforded by 
the letters she had despatched homewares 
when away. Now, for an authoress of some 
standing to excuse her sins in this old fash- 
ioned way is too bad. It is neither far © 
the public nor to herself. A sensible am 
'witty woman, used to the wielding of t 
en, can always write a good book when shy 
o the matter, and will take the pais to do 
it. Clever women, who are fond of wntn: 
| books (to use one of her ladyships pet © 
| pressions) “like mad,” might in most = 
| did they write deliberately and not so ote" 
‘effect their object (to use another of 3° 
sayings) ‘“‘quite capitally.” 
That we are not too severe in this gen™ 
though somewhat ungallant censure, t 4 nf 
lowing account of one of the most ine ym 
relics of the ferocious religion of Old — 
may serve to show. A fair poetess ee 
over a fearful monument of pitiless oe od 
| tion is, to say the least, not a pleasant sp* 
' tacle:— 
‘‘Let me give the reader 
_ dreadful Stone of Sacrifices, which, 
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This stone is in excellent preservation, 


defiled. ; its silent but eloquent and terrible testi- 
and og horrors and barbarities of their so- 
a religious rites and ceremonies. It has a 
te in ‘the centre, into which was inserted a 
aaa jasper, and upon this were stretched the 
pret victims, while their hearts were delibe- 
wey cut out by the pitiless priests. There are 
le al or grooves which slant towards the 
i for carrying off the blood of the unhappy 
pt Hard by is the hideous idol’s shrine, in 
hens honour these detestable sacrifices were per- 
sumed. ‘ThE extracted palpitating heart was laid 
xt the grotesque monster's feet, after being inspected 
by the high priest, and subsequently introduced 
to his open mouth. The tongue projected ; and 
‘n the hollow thus made, the revolting offering was 
thrust, being pushed in with a spoon of gold by the 
chief priest. 

“We are told that the unfortunate wretches 
were held down by six priests, while the appalling 
operation was performed. The collars have been 
preserved (and were shown to us) which they put 
on the necks of the helpless victims to keep them 
quiet, while the abominable murderers ‘ stole their 
hearts away,’ in this most atrocious fashion. Alas! 
to think there was no ether and no chloroform in 
those davs—not that those merciless demons would 
have used it, though. 

“During the ghastly tragedies above men- 
tioned, those half dozen assistant executioners, it 
appears, were wont to be clad in red garments, 
with waving crests of green feathers on their heads: 
in their ears were hung rings of green and gold, 
and blue stones were cunningly fastened in their 
upper-lips. What beauties must they have looked! 
They had actually devised a costume more out- 
rageously ugly than that of our parish beadles, or 
even than the old Windsor uniform. 

“After the devoted hearts had been extracted 

(the poor victims would have found it very difficult 
to retaliate on their tormentors—the heartless bar- 
barians!) they cut off the heads of the unfortunates, 
and used them in adding to the Tower of Skulls; 
then they devoured some portions of the bodies, 
and consumed the remainder, or flung it to some of 
the wild animals that were confined and kept in the 
palace precincts. Some speak of that foul idol asa 
goddess ;—what a vile representative of a Queen of 
Hearts! 
_ After that sight I shall not scowl again ata 
New York omnibus, or any other evidence of 
human progress and civilization. JI should not feel 
shocked—not_ much—if I saw that horrible old 
gaping idol thrust into a modern deal packing- 
case (supposing it were less huge,) and addressed, 

‘To ——— Montezuma & G UATAMOZIN, Esqs., 

In the SHAvEs (of the Cypresses,) 
Chapultepec Gardens. 


Per omnibus, 
To be left till called for.’ 


a -s the case were directed to those sanguinary 
aps, it would be asking the omnibus to go a 
little foo much out of its way to leave it for them. 
biden aon question is the hugest and most 
round the 7 the abominable objects scattered 
cmbinatic ry sacrificial stone, heterogeneous 
wnlade i. of human figures, with those of 
oh an Nc ag The presiding genius of the 
eros = horror of horrors—the Aztec god of 
coat] rgd in the euphonious name of Queatzal- 
. a pod eave somewhat like the quacking of 
fourteen feet aoe _ quizzical, is about 
arms and legs in r. with four faces, and pairs of 
confounded this Proportion. (LI hope I have not 
man, Megitl; 1s with the other respected gentle- 
rical ig ri Fo ys that in reality this old ‘ quiz- 
seems cant : of the air.) His chasmy mouth 
banquet, On yawning for its awful accustomed 
* Une almost felt inclined to pin a paper, 
ge, deaf-and-dumb beggar 


~ ineckery and reven 
a oon, i i 
to its breast, with ‘starving’ written 


thereon,” 


q A Pleasanter ext 


*seTiption of th 
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ract is the following lively 
contents of Mexican shops, 
8 better treated by a lady than 








a gentleman, and seldom fairly noticed in the 
works of male travellers :— 


“I wonder if the shops and stalls are always so 
abundantly provided as they seem to be now: 
perhaps they are particularly full, as it is so near 
the Carnival. In many of the shops are the most 
beautiful materials for ladies’ dresses, shawls of all 
the colours of the prism, scarfs of all the shapes 
and patterns which Proteus, or Mrs. and the Miss 
Proteuses could have by possibility desired. You 
might ransack your imagination in vain for a 
quarter of the multiplicity of articles which greet 
the eyes at every turn. 

“‘What is there not to be found here? Look 
round; here are sombreros, mantillas, rebosos, 
satins, silks, silver, gold, china, pictures, mats, and 
twenty thousand things besides, all close at hand ; 
and just look at those splendidly embroidered 
cloth-mangos for gentlemen, with a circular piece 
of coloured velvet in the middle to act as a sort of 
masculine necklace. Here are wax figures, most 
elaborately and exquisitely finished, faithful repre- 
sentations of every class in Mexico, a perfect popu- 
lation in themselves, and, it is asserted, not given 
to the melting mood, which you would have 
suspected. Here are spurs, like merely moderately- 
sized windmills! that weigh, some of them, a pound 
and a half, and the rowels of which clatter along 
the pavements when the wearer happens to walk, 
like a travelling tinker’s store on an uproarious 
and kicking donkey. And here are gold and silver 
ornaments in lace, and aerial flounces and fur- 
belows, and artificial flowers, which it is said—but 
I cannot corroborate the assertion by having wit- 
nessed anything of the sort—are made by men; 
and that you may there see a whole regiment of 
stout, active Mexicans, who ought to be quarrying 
stone, or working in the mines, or mending their 
abominable roads (which must destroy a large pro- 
portion of ill-starred travellers annually, we should 
think), with enormous mustachios, and desperate 
looking cuchillos at hand, actually employed in 
mincingly manipulating delicate decorations for 
ladies’ dresses, trimming fairy caps, and artistically 
twisting and pinning bows of ribbon. 

‘“‘Would the reader like to give two hundred 
dollars for a cheap pair of Guadalaxara stamped 
leathern boots, wrought all over with silver? and a 
saddle for about double that trifling sum? Would 
he admire more those Jassos or sarapes, or beautiful 
Mexican hats with their tassels and broad rolls of 
shining silver, fastened with little lions, serpents, 
and other devices? Or has he any fancy to pay 
away a small fortune for a complete set of horse 
furniture, and a full riding dress of the country to 
match? It is a most beautiful costume altogether ; 
and one cannot help hoping the Mexican cahalleros 
will not give up their magnificent and appropriate 
costume and splendid horse equipments, to adopt the 
ugly fashions of Europe.” 


A scene in Havana is well described in a 
few words :— 

‘We went to hear the military band play last 
evening in the Grand Square: it was a splendid 
band, and played several opera airs beautifully. 
Many ladies were walking up and down, generally 
attended by caballeros; but the greater part of the 
distinguées Habaneras were iu their volantes, each 
fair senorita looking like the Reine des fées, crowned 
with flowers. The muchedumbre (mob or crowd) 
were standing about, evidently enjoying the music ; 
the negroes, and their sable dames and damsels, 
especially appear to delight in it. The whole scene 
is one of great beauty and enchantment: the lovely 
trees in the Grand Plaza, the magnificent crystal 
sun of the night,—that crown of glory—(which is 
so unlike that tame somewhat half-a-crown-like 
silver lamp, we call the moon, in our little northern 
nook), the flower-crowned ladies in those fairy 
chariots, sparkling with silver—the splendid liveries 
of the postilions—the gay military uniforms—the 
picturesque-looking negroes and negresses standing 
about (or sometimes dancing in their glee to the 
exhilarating tunes that are played)—the negresses 
occasionally in white dresses, scarlet satin shoes, 
yellow turbans, and blue scarfs, and various other 





such fantastical combinations of colours, with their 
great flaming eyes, d la flor de la cara—all unite 
to form a delightful and singular picture.” 


The following is a lively account of a cha- 
‘acteristic scene in Lima :— 

‘We saw a curious sight—to us at least—the 
other evening, in returning from a drive with Mrs. 
A—-——. This was the lottery-drawing, which is 
very formally conducted, and which takes place in 
the Grand Plaza, exactly opposite the cathedral. 
A temporary platform and apartment are erected 
there, which in front are open to the public. In 
the forepart of this stage are to be seen several 
hollow wooden globes, of a large size, painted of a 
conspicuous yellow colour, and turning on the 
stands which sustain them by means of a crank. 
Into each ball opens a little door, and by the side 
of each of the globes the different numbers that 
are to go into it were exhibited on inclined planes, 
so as to be exposed to the public view: these 
numbers were painted upon little flat, circular 
counters, 

‘* Behind all this display and array sit three 
official-looking persons, the judges, grave as an 
equal number of Lord-Chancellors on the weool- 
sack ; then three venerable old gentlemen are seen, 
who have to turn the aforesaid globes; and there 
is a triad of little boys (who, we were informed, 
are orphan children, usually from the Foundling 
Hospital—-a curious education for them—this 
teaching the young idea how to gamble); and these 
complete the dramatis persone, 

‘*Generally, as the expected hour approaches, 
the Plaza becomes gradually filled. When we 
passed through, the crowd was gathered densely 
around the place where the stage was erected, 
Armed soldados, shovel-hatted and cassocked priests, 
friars barefooted, mothers with their children, 
women in their curious incognita, the saya-y-manto, 
cavaliers with rattling spurs; and ragged negroes 
with glittering teeth; and numbers of eager, 
staring individuals, in all kinds of dresses, and of 
many different colours and complexions, stood 
around, 

‘At the proper moment, the three old Fates 
who turn the globes, cast the numbers into them, 
on the one side thousands, on the other tens, and 
in the middle hundreds. These being rolled back- 
wards and forwards three or four times, the doors 
are opened at the same moment, and each of the 
little fellows appointed to the office takes out a 
number: he does not look at it, but holds it out 
with outstretched hand to the crowd. Then the 
boys go up to the table, and display the numbers 
to the judges, who record them ; and having given 
the proper information to one of the old worthies who 
turn the wooden globes, he chants it out, and an- 
nounces the possessor of the prize to the motley 
assemblage (who are awaiting the decision of for- 
tune) in a sonorous voice. 

“Then the numbers are put into the globes 
again, and the self-same process is repeated, till 
the whole of the prizes have been drawn and dis- 
posed of. Then the multitude disperses; away 
flit the sayas-y-mantos, perhaps with a tear of dis- 
appointment clouding the brilliancy of the one 
solitary eye; away trot tatterdemalions on teeto- 
taller-like donkeys, who look as if they had abjured 
not only drinking this or that, but eating and 
drinking altogether ; and off march dingy soldiers, 
with a fringe of rags adorning their multiform 
uniform. 

‘These lotteries belong to a society called the 
‘Beneficéncia,’ and their profits are bestowed on 
charitable institutions and hospitals. ‘The Benefi- 
céncia, I believe, farms the lottery out; and ina 
single year the sale of the lottery tickets brought 
about forty-three thousand dollars. So fond are 
the Limanians of this species of gambling, that at 
the shops there are frequently little lotteries and 
raffles.” 

Her ladyship winds up her three volumes, 
which are harmless enough, and not ill-suited 
to lighten a few idle hours, with the striking ob- 
servation, that‘ Nature isaperpetual oratorio: 


and a long screed of very sing-song verses. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





The Life of the Hon. Henry Cavendish, in- 
cluding Abstracts of his more important 
Scientific Papers, and a Critical Inqury 
into the Claims of all the alleged Discoveries 
o the Composition of Water. By George 

Vilson, M.D. Printed for the Cavendish 
Society. 
Tue publication of this volume removes one 
of our scientific reproaches. Among the num- 
ber of eminent philosophers whose lives re- 
main to be written, that of Henry Cavendish 
can no longer be included. The time was 
ripe for the task, and Dr. Wilson has per- 
formed it with great ability. Indeed, when 
the scantiness of the materials at his disposal 
is borne in mind, it is not a little remarkable 
that he should have produced so interesting 
a volume as that before us. The life of a 
true = necessarily presents little 
variety and few incidents to the man of the 
world, and that of Cavendish forms no ex- 
ception tothe rule. At avery early age, long 
before the gaicties of life cease to charm, he 
had shrunk into almost ascetic retirement, and 
as yours yennes over him, his love of solitude 
increased until at length the society of any 
but a few cherished scientific friends became 
intolerable to him. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that the biographer of so singular 

a character should not only find the field of 

his labours barren, but that he should be 

perplexed and foiled at every step of his 
inquiries. So much is this the case, that 

although Cavendish was the grandson of a 

Duke by both parents, and the nephew and 

cousin of one, Hesides counting kin on all 

sides with the aristocracy of Great Britain, 
his previous biographers have not even agreed 
upon the country of his birth, notwithstand- 

ing that his death occurred so recently as 1810. 
On the authority of the present Earl of 

Burlington, Dr. Wilson records that the sub- 

ject of his biography was born at Nice in 

1731, whither his mother, Lady Anne Caven- 

dish, had gone for the sake of her health. Of 

his early years: nothing whatever is known. 

In 1742 he appears to have been sent to Dr. 

Newcome’s school at Hackney, which is cha- 

racterised by Lord Campbell in his ‘ Lives of 

the Chancellors,’ as ‘a most excellent 
school,” and from thence to Cambridge, 
where he matriculated in 1749. He re- 
mained at that university until 1753, when he 
left it without taking a degree. His life 
during this period is barren of recorded 
events, and his personal history for the next 
ten years, which it is believed he spent in 
London, is equally blank. In 1760 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
this circumstance testifies that his attention 
was probably drawn at that date to science, 
although his first contribution to the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions’ did not appear until 

1766. The labours of Black on carbonic 

acid appear to have led Cavendish to study 

wens py chemistry, and it was in this 
ranch of science that he first appeared before 
the world. We must refer our readers to 

Dr. Wilson’s life for an account of his various 

scientific contributions, which soon caused 

his reputation as a philosopher to be wide- 
ek in spite of his solicitous endeavours to 
prevent himself becoming famous. 

the early part of his residence in 

London he was comparatively speaking a poor 

nee on was not until 1783 ~~ he in- 
eri is enormous rty. ut hi 

mode of life underwent eee — sg 
“His town residence was close to the British 
Museum, at the corner of Montague-place and | 


Gower-street. 
some found their way across the threshold and 
have reported that books and apparatus formed its 
chief furniture. For the former, however, Caven- 
dish set apart a separate mansion in Dean-street, 
Soho. Here he had collected a large and care- 
fully chosen library of works on science, which he 
threw open to all engaged in research, and to this 
house he went for his own books as one would go 


such of the volumes as he took with him. 

‘‘ His favourite residence was a beautiful gub- 
urban villa at Clapham, which, as well as a street 
or row of houses in the neighbourhood, now bears 


occupied as workshops and laboratory.’ ‘It was 


house. 


The upper rooms constituted 
an astronomical observatory. What is now the 
drawing-room was the laboratory. In an adjoining 
room a forge was placed. The lawn was invaded 
by a wooden stage, from which access could be 
had to a large tree, to the top of which Cavendish, 
in the course of his astronomical, meteorolo- 
gical, electrical, or other researches, occasionally 
ascended, 

“The hospitalities of such a house are not 
likely to have been overflowing. Cavendish lived 
comfortably, but made no display. His few guests 


personal comfort. 


and it was not very sumptuous. A Fellow of the 
Royal Society reports, ‘that if any one dined with 
mutton, and nothing else.’ Another Fellow states 
but on one occasion three or four scientific men 
were to dine with him, and when his housekeeper 
came to ask what was to be got for dinner, he 
said, ‘a leg of mutton!’ ‘Sir, that will not be 
enough for five.’ ‘Well, then, get two,’ was the 
reply.’” 

Among Cavendislt’s peculiarities was his 
excessive dislike of women, for although a 
misanthrope, he was still more a misogynist. 
On the authority of an old inhabitant of 
Clapham, “Cavendish would never see a 
female servant, and if an unfortunate maid 
ever showed herself she was immediately dis- 
missed.’’ He was in the habit of ordering 
his dinner daily by a note which he left at a 
certain hour on the hall table, when the 
housekeeper was to take it, and such was his 
horror of the sex that having one day met a 
maidservant on the stairs with a broom and a 
pail, he immediately ordered a back staircase 
to be built. The following incidents are 
curiously illustrative of this repugnance:— 

‘* At one time he was in the habit of walking in 
the neighhourhood of Clapham with methodical 
accuracy at a particular hour of the day. Two 
ladies, who watched his movements, and had 
observed the punctuality with which he reached 
the same spot at the same hour every day, took a 
gentleman with them on one occasion to catch a 
sight of the famous philosopher. ‘He was in the 
act of getting over a stile when he saw to his 
horror that he was being watched.’ He never 
appeared in that road again, and his walks in 
future were taken in the evening.” 


It was his practice occasionally to dine 
with the Royal Society Club which met at 
the Crown and Anchor. One evening, says a 
Fellow who was present,— ; 


“We observed a very pretty girl looking out 
from an upper window on the opposite side of the 
street, watching the philosophers at dinner. She 
attracted notice, and one by one we got up and 
mustered round the window to admire the fair one. 
Cavendish, who thought we were looking at the 





Few visitors were admitted, but 


to a circulating library, siguing a formal receipt for | 


his name. ‘The whole of the house at Clapham was | 
stuck about with thermometers, rain-gauges, Kc. | 
A registering thermometer of Cavendish’s own con- | 
struction, served as a sort of landmark to his | 


It is now in Professor Brande’s possession.’ | 
A small portion only of the villa was set apart for | 


were treated, on all occasions, to the same fare, | 


Cavendish he invariably gave them a leg of | 


that Cavendish ‘seldom had company at his house, | 


[May 17 
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saw > “ Cc sto, — 
Nith ‘cieabe Ginn ae Por we ‘urned away - 
s SSust, and grunted out Pshaw ; tude 1 
The enormous wealth which devolved to ¢} His ¢ 
strange man seems to have been prodnetive vempe 
of no other feelings than those of fear . a asleep 
should cause him trouble. His famous & rahe knees, 
to his bankers, who were alarmed at ant = trand| 
mense sum of money which had accumn] - to no 
° ° ‘ . lates P 
in their hands, is a remarkable proof of };. reject 
indifference to pecuniary affairs. [> 7. meal 
Thomson published an account of this sin rules sanih 
_ transaction; but the following, by Mr. Poses appt 
is more graphic:— : an dish } 
“‘The bankers where he kept his accounts » “ 
looking over their affairs, found he had a consider. only | 
ble sum in their hands, some say nearly elahin did . 
thousand pounds, and one of them said, that he : 
did not think it right that it should lay so with at elf 
| investment. He was therefore commissioned) t pe 
wait upon Mr, Cavendish, who at that time resides pen 
| at Clapham. Upon his arrival at the house he “ 
| desired to speak to Mr. Cavendish. - ane 
‘* The servant said, ‘ What is your business with re 
him? ah 
** He did not choose to tell the servant. od | 
“The servant then said, ‘You must wait ti = 
my master rings his bell, and then I will let him ‘ | 
know.’ me 
‘In about a quarter of an hour the bell rang. rom 
| and the banker had the curiosity to listen to the ft 
conversation which took place. “a 
5 aes Sir, there is a person below, who wants to a 
| speak to you.’ tha 
| ‘€€Whoishe? Who is he? What does he want mic 
| with me?’ blo 
. oo ‘He says he is your banker, and must speak to ma 
| you.’ lov 
**Mr. Cavendish, in great agitation, desires he wa 
may be sent up, and, before he entered the room, ma 
cries, ‘ What do you come here for! What do you wl 
| want with me?’ aj 
| ***Sir, I thought it proper to wait upon you, as «i 
| we have a very large balance in hand of yours, and tir 
| wish for your orders respecting it.’ ki 
| €<Tfit is any trouble to you, | will take it out (, 
of your hands. Do not come here to plague me,’ n 
‘* « Not the least trouble to us, Sir, not the least; h 
but we thought you might like some of it to be in- b 
vested.’ b 
“¢Well! well! What do you want to do” P 


«<¢ Perhaps you would like to have forty thousand i 
pounds invested.’ t 
““<Do so! Do so, and don’t come here and ‘ 
trouble me, or I will remove it.’” 
‘ 

{ 


It will not excite wonder that a man of such 
indifference should preserve his stoicism ‘0 
the last. The closing scene of Cavendishs 
life has been described by several persons; 
but the following rather dissimilar description 
of it, furnished by Mr. Lawson, of Bath, is 
given by Dr. Wilson as the most faithful:— 


‘He went home one evening (I believe from the 
Royal Society) and passed silently as usual to his 
study. His man-servant observed blood upon 7 
linen, but dared not ask the cause. He remaine 
ill fur two or three days, and on the last day of his 
lifé, he rang his bell somewhat earlier than —_ 
and when his valet appeared, called him to @¢ 
bedside, and said,— , 

** “Mind what I say—I am going to die, When 
Tam dead, but not till then, go to Lord George 
Cavendish, and tell him of the event. Go! 

‘‘The servant obeyed. “= hell 

“In about half an hour Cavendish rang his 
again, and calling his servant to his re A 
sired him to repeat what he had been told, a 
T am dead, dc. —‘ Right. Give me the la 
water. Go.’ 

“<The servant obeyed, and a we - = 
hour, having received no further sv 
went to his master’s room, and found him 4 
corpse.’” 


Such a passing away is eminently chara’ 





moon, bustled up te us in his odd way, and when 


teristic of the philosopher. He desired sob 
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ade in this world, and in solitude he left it. 
His death, like that of his illustrious con- 

y Black, who died as if he had fallen 
ith an unspilled basin of milk on his 
inees, sitting in his chair, must have been 
tranquil. His ideas of futurity were imparted 
to no friend, for he died and gay e no sign, 
rejecting human sympathy, and leaving us no 
means of determining whether he anticipated 
snnihilation, or looked forward to endless 
happiness Dr. Wilson's character of Caven- 
dish is well drawn:— 

« Yorally it was a blank, and can be described 
only by a series of negations. He did not love ; he 
did not hate; he did not hope; he did not fear ; he 
did not worship as others do. He separated him- 
wif from his fellow men, and apparently from God. 
There was nothing earnest, enthusiastic, heroic, or 
chivalrous in his nature, and as little was there 
anything mean, grovelling, or ignoble. He was 
almost passionless. All that needed for its appre- 
hension more than the pure intellect, or required 
the exercise of fancy, imagination, affection, or 
fuith, was distasteful to Cavendish. An intel- 
lectual head thinking, a pair of wonderfully acute 
eves observing, and a pair of very skilful hands 
experimenting or recording, are all that I realise 
in reading his memorials. His brain seems to 
have been but a calculating engine ; his eyes inlets 
of vision, not fountains of tears; his hands instru- 
ments of manipulation which never trembled with 
emotion, or were clasped together in adoration, 
thanksyiving, or despair; his heart only an anato- 
micalorgan, necessary for the circulation of the 
blood. Yet, if such a being, who reversed the 
maxim ‘nihi! humani me alienum puto,’ cannot be 
loved, as little can he be abhorred or despised. He 
was, in spite of the atrophy or non-development of 
many of the faculties which are found in those in 
whom the ‘elements are kindly mixed,’ as truly 
a genius as the mere poets, painters, and musicians, 
with small intellects and hearts and Jarge imagina- 
tions, to whom the world is so willing to bend the 
knee. He is more to be wondered at than blamed. 
Cavendish did not stand aloof from other men in a 
proud or supercilious spirit, refusing to count them 
his fellows. He felt himself separated from them 
by a great gulf, which neither they nor he could 
bridge over, and across which it was vain to 
stretch hands or exchange greetings. A sense of 
isolation from his brethren, made him shrink from 
‘ietr society and avoid their presence, but he did 
*) as one conscious of an infirmity, not boasting of 
an excellence. He was like a deaf mute sitting 
apart from a circle, whose looks and gestures 
show that they are uttering and listening to music 
9 eloquence, in producing or welcoming which 

can be no sharer. Wisely, therefore, he dwelt 
— and bidding the world farewell, took the 
pra a of a Scientific Anchorite, and, 
ak oe 8 y Fine shut himself up within his 
reall bt a sufficient for him, and 
sean _ ee he saw as much of the 
and from it he a famed hh a throne also, 

h Ges ene of m nquee 7 gifts to his brethren. 
a unt ianked benefactors of his 
Y ) Was patiently teaching and serving man- 
kind, whilst they were shrinking f Pip 
ot mocking his -pesaire — ing rom his coldness, 
ir Gens o P rities. He could not sing 

pt 
beauty” ee be * a joy for ever,” or 
© senmenen rs -. f * leir spirits, or deepen 
vet, a Priest. or and ervour. He was not a 
Intelligence. ray; ° —— but only a cold, clear 
brightened a sor down pure white light, which 
nothing—a § _ ing on which it fell, but warmed 
first maguited of at least the second, if not of the 
€, in the Intellectual Firmament.” 


The chemical investigat; 
hd . Sugacvy bs 
Partien gations of Cavendish, 


tly those relating to hi i- 
ments on os composition of mien ee 
whether Ww Dr.W ilson. The verata questio, 

att or Cavendish is entitled to the 
position raed in the discovery of the com- 
ancient element, is argued 


asleep W 





with much ability and at great length, and 
judgment given in favour of Cavendish. 
Indeed, Dr. Wilson considers that the ad- 
vocates of Watt, by the numerous letters and 
documents which they have brought forward, 
have done as much service to the cause of 
Cavendish as to that of their own partisan. 





Lettres sur U Exposition.— Revues de Londres. 
—Courriers de Londres, &e. Paris. 
Unper these and other titles most of the 
leading journals and periodicals of Paris have 
published, and are still publishing, a series of 
articles on the Great Exhibition, all written 
by men of more or less literary eminence. 
But when we say articles on the Exhibition, 
the reader must understand that it is rather 
a facon de parler; for there is really little in 
them on the Exhibition itself, but a great 
deal on subjects which have no connexion 
whatever with it. Indeed, it almost seems 
that the French journalists have agreed 
amongst themselves to make the great Show 
a text for disquisitions de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis. Thus, the great Jules Janin, 


the interest of portions of his article, some of 
which have been translated into our journals, 
makes the infamy of French republicans, and 
his own fervent love and devotedness to the 
royal family of Orleans, the burden of his 
lucubrations. M. Blangui, the historian of 
political economy, and translator of Adam 
Smith, faithful as becomes an economist to 
his idée five, bewails in the Presse the folly 
of France in rejecting the doctrines of free- 
trade, and clamours loudly for an immediate 
reform of French tarifls. M. Jules de Prémary 
fills column after column in the Patrie with 
descriptions of English manners, customs, and 
peculiarities; and yet he admits that he 
knows nothing of our language, and has only 
resided amongst us for a few days. YVarisian 
littérateurs pride themselves on being men of 
imagination, pocts, penseurs fantasistes ; and it 
is clear that it would be as reasonable to chain 
an eagle to a dog-cart, as to expect them to 
deal with a plain practical matter-of-fact thing 
in the methodical business-like way of the 
English journalist. Of these, the lines of Miss 
Fanny Fudge are strikingly true :— 
“ Vain, critics, vain 


All vour efforts to saddle wit's fire with a chain !! 
To blot out the splendour of fancy’s young streatn, 


Or crop in its cradle her newly-fledged beam!!!" 

But though our worthy confréres of the 
Parisian press have thus let their wits go a 
wool gathering, and left the poor Exhibition 
in the lurch, it is but just to state that one and 
all display on the whole a most friendly feeling 
towards the English; and even in quizzing 
us, as most of them do, display great good 





Sweet song, or create a ‘‘thing of | 


nature. They feel, perhaps, a little sore at 
having been outstripped by us in the establish- 
ment of the first great Universal Exhibition; 
but this was only natural, and they console 
‘themselves by stating that it was in France 
that the idea was first conceived, and by 
solemnly promising that France will some 
| day prendre sa revanche. ' 
The most amusing of the feuilletonistes is 
“unquestionably M. Jules de Prémary, of the 
Patric; and we have thought it worth while 
‘to translate a portion of his last letter, as a 
specimen of what an intelligent man of letters 
‘feels on visiting us for the first time, and 
before he becomes well acquainted with us:— 
‘One of the principal causes of surprise to me 
_in walking along the streets of London, has been to 
| see myself all at once become a curious animal, I 





| They would only laugh the more. 
| the English are wanting in good taste and indul- 


in the Journal des Débats, notwithstanding | 
| mockery puerile. 





did not think that I had any of the qualities neces- 
sary for such a thing, being neither humpbacked 
nor clubfooted, neither a giant nor a dwarf. Thus, 
when on the day of my arrival I went along 
Regent-street, and heard the exclamations = 
laughter of the crowd on seeing me, I examined 
myself from head to foot, to ascertain the cause of 
the unhoped-for success which I obtained in 
England. I even felt all up my back, thinking 
that perhaps some facetious boy might have trans- 
formed me into a, walking placard. There was 
nothing, however; but I had moustachios and a 
foreign air! <A foreign air! That is one of the 
little miseries on which you do not count, oh simple 
and inexperienced travellers! 

“ At ‘home you may have the dignity and noble- 
ness of the Cid—you may be another Talma: but 
pass the Channel—-show yourself to the English, 
and in spite of yourself you will become as comic as 
Arnal. Arnal! dol say! why, he would not make 
them laugh so much as you do; and they would 
consider our inimitable comedians, Levassor and 
Hoffmann, as serious personages. Do not be 
angry, then, or ery with Aloeste, 

“*Par la sambleu! Messicurs, je ne croyais pas étre 

Si plaisant que je suis!’ 
In this respect 
Their astonishment is silly “d_ their 


The sight of a pair of mous- 
tachios makes them roar with laughter, aud they 


ence, 


| are in an ecstasy of fun at the sight of a rather 


broad-brimmed hat. A people must be very much 
bored to seize such occasions of ainusing themselves. 
However, all the travers, like all the qualities of 
the English, arise from the national spirit carried to 
exaggeration. They consider themselves the beau 
tdeal of human kind. Their stiffness of bearing, 
their pale faces, their hair, their whiskers cut into 
the shape of mutton chops, the excessive height of 
their shirt collars, and the inelegant cut of their 
coats—all that makes them as proud as Trafalyar 
and Waterloo. 

‘In our theatres we laugh at them as they laugh 
at us; and on that score we are quits, But in our 
great towns they are much better and more seri- 
ously received than we Frenchmen are in England, 

‘At Paris now-a-days nobody laughs at an English- 
man ; but at London everybody laughs at a French- 
man. We do not make this remark from any 
feeling of ill-will; in fact, we think that to cause a 
smile on the thin and pinched-up lips of old Eng- 
land is not a small triumph for our beards and 
moustachios. After all, too, the astonishment 
which the Englishman manifests at the sight of a 
newly disembarked Frenchman (an astonishment 
which appears singular when we call to mind the 
frequent communications between the two nations), 
is less inexplicable than may be thought. Geogra- 
phically speaking, France and England touch each 
other; morally, they are at an immeasurable dis- 
tance. Nothing is done at Calais as at Dover, 
nothing at London as at Paris. There is as much 
difference between the two races as between white 
and black. In France, the Englishman conforms 
willingly to our customs, and quickly adopts our 
manner of acting; but in England we are like a 
stain on a harmonious picture, 

‘‘Our fashion of sauntering along the streets, 
siniling at the pretty girls we meet, looking at the 
shops, or stopping to chat with a friend, fills the 
English with stupefaction. They always walk 
straight before them like mad dogs. In conversa- 
tion there is the same difference. In England, it 
is always solemn, Left alone after dinner, the men 
adopt a subject of conversation, which never varies 
during all the rest of the evening. Each one is 
allowed to develop his argument without inter- 
ruption. Perhaps he is not understood, but he is 
listened to. When he has ended, it becomes the 
turn of another, who is heard with the same re- 
spect. The thing resembles a quiet sitting of the 
Parliament. But in France, conversation is a 
veritable mélée ; it is the contrary excess. A sub- 
ject is left and taken up twenty times, amidst 
joyous and unforeseen interruptions, We throw 
words at each other's heads without deing ourselveq 
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any harm ; smart sallies break forth, and bons mots 
roll under the table. In short, the Englishman 
reflects before speaking; the Frenchman speaks 
first and reflects afterwards—if he has time. The 
Frenchman converses, the Englishman talks: and 
it is the same with respect to pleasure. 


Englishman who amuses himself, and it will be the 
former who will have the gayest air. From love 
the Englishman only demands its brutal joys; 
whereas the Frenchman pays court to 4 woman. 
The Englishman, at table, drinks to repletion ; the 
Frenchman never exceeds intoxication. 

“A difference equally striking exists between 
the females of the two countries. Ido not now 
speak of the beauty of the type of the one, or the 
elegance and good taste of the others: but I will 
notice one or two great contrasts. In France a 
young girl is reserved, is timid, and as it were 
hidden under the shade of the family: but the 
married woman has every liberty, and many hus- 
bands can tell you that she does not always use it 
with extreme moderation! In England you are 
surprised at the confident bearing of young girls, 
and the chaste reserve of married women. The 
former not only willingly listen to gallant compli- 
ments, but even excite them; whilst the latter, by 
the simple propriety of their bearing, impose on the 
boldest. 

‘The boldness of young girls in England was ex- 
plained to me, by the great emigration of young 
men—in other words, by the scarcity of husbands. 


difficult. 

‘‘A Frenchwoman walks negligently leaning on 
our arm, and we regulate our steps by the timidity 
and uncertainty of hers: the Englishwoman walks 
with the head erect, and takes large strides like a 
soldier charging. An accident made me ac- 


quainted with the secret of the strange way of | 
I was lately | 


walking which Englishwomen have. 
on a visit to the family of a merchant, whose three 
daughters are receiving a costly education. The 
French master, the drawing master, and the music 
master, had each given his lesson, when I saw a 
sergeant of the Grenadiers of the Guard arrive. 


young ladies. 

*“*Ah! mon Dieu!’ I cried to the father, 
‘these young ladies are surely not going to learn 
the military exercise!’ 

*** No,’ said he, with a smile. 

““* What, then, has this professor in a red coat 
come for?’ 

“** He is the master of grace!’ 


column in Trafalgar-square !’ 

*** Yes, or rather he is the walking maater.’ 

“I looked out of the window and saw the three 
young ladies drawn up and immoveable as soldiers, 
and presently they began to march to the step of 
the grenadier. They formed a charming platoon, 
and trod the military step with a precision worthy 
of admiration. I asked for an explanation of such 
a strange thing. 

“«* We in England,’ said my host, ‘ understand 
better the duty of women than you Frenchmen do. 


of a being subjected to us. Our dignity forbids it. 
It is the woman's duty to follow us ; consequently 
she must walk as we do,—we can’t walk as she does.’ 

*** Ma foi! said I, ‘1 must admit that in pro- 
gress you are decidedly our masters. In France 
the law, it is true, commands the wife to follow her 
husband; but it does not, I confess, say that she 
must do so at the rate of quick march’ 

‘“‘ The contrasts between the two countries are 
in truth inexhaustible. Indeed I defy the most 
sationt observer to find any point of resemblance 
etween them, In France, houses are gay in ap- 


prisons. Our windows 3 from the left to the 
right ; windows in England open from top to bottom. 


Place a | 


Frenchman, who feels ennui, by the side of an | 18 Ey 
charming; at home they are—Englishmen. 


thing astonishes me greatly,—that the English don’t | 








| sympathy. 


| hands and relate their disappointments. 
| French journalists. 


| ill-bred; at London, if you don’t execute a tattoo 


with the knocker or a symphony with the bell, you 
are considered a poor wretch, and are left an hour 
at the door. Our hack cabs take their stand on one 
side of the street ; in England they occupy the middle. 
Our coachmen get up in front of their vehicles; in 
England they go behind. 


walk on their hands, since we walk on our feet. 


“‘Tdo not know from experience the Scottish | 


hospitality which M. Scribe has lauded in one of 
his raudevilles. But I know what to think of that 
of the county of Middlesex capital—London. Here 
I can assure you it is never given, but always sold. 
London is the town of closed doors. You feel 
yourself more a foreigner here than in any other 
country. On strolling along the spacious squares 
and magnificent streets in which civilization dis- 
plays all its marvels, you seek in vain for some 
fissure by which to introduce yourself into English 
society, which is thickly steeped in individualism. 
With letters of recommendation, if of high autho- 
rity, you may, it is true, gain access to a family of 
the middle class; and, once received, you will be 
well treated. But what conditions you must fulfil 
to gain that! 
cloister, and sacrifice all your dearest habits. 


The 


| Englishman, though he invented the word eccen- 


tric, does not tolerate eccentricity in a foreigner. 
And, on the whole, the bourgecise hospitality is 


| not worth the sacrifices it costs. 
The French girl who wants a husband is ordinarily | 
rather disdainful ; the English girl is by no means | 


“We must not, however, be angry with the 
English for being so little communicative with 


| foreigners, since they scarcely communicate amongst 
| themselves. 
fatigue of serious affairs are the principal causes of 


The extent of distances and the 


this. It is almost only in the evening you can 


_ visit them, and in the evening they are overwhelmed 
Besides this, all the usages of the | 


with fatigue. 
English show that they are not naturally sociable. 
The cellular system of taverns, in which every 


| person is confined in a sort of box without a lid; 


the silent clubs, in which some write whilst others 
read the papers, and only interrupt themselves to 


/make a sign of ‘good evening’ with the hand— 
_ all that sort of thing constitutes an existence which 
He went into the garden, and was followed by the | 


the French have the irreverence to call selfish. 
“Amongst the high aristocracy, hospitality is a 
great and noble thing; but it is more accessible to 
the wealthy tallow chandler than to a writer or an 
artist of genius. In England, with the exception 
of Dickens and Bulwer, the literary man is less 
considered than the comedian was in France a 
century ago. In France, it is admirable to witness 


_ the fusion of the aristocracies of family, money, and | 
‘“** What! that grenadier who is as long as the | 


intelligence. Artists and poets are invited to all 
the sétes of high society. As soon as a writer has 
raised himself somewhat anove the vulgar, he per- 


| ceives that the great ones of this world occupy 


themselves with him, show him protection and 
But what is a man of intelligence here 
in London? He is an animal less considered than 
the lowest coal dealer in the city. And what is 


_ the consequence of this neglect of arts and litera- 
, ture? 


That England is almost reduced to the 
necessity of robbing our artists and writers. The 


; theatres in particular pirate from us with un- 
We cannot regulate our manner of walking on that | 


exampled effrontery. 

** But to return to the want of hospitality of the 
English to the foreign bards who have come over to 
sing the marvels of the Great Exhibition. You 
may meet in London at this moment a dozen 


| literary phantoms who drag the shroud of their 
, ennut and discouragement along Piccadilly. These 


shadows, when they recognise each other, shake 
They are 
Separated one from the other, 
and not knowing on what chord of their lyres to 
celebrate the virtues of a people who laugh in their 


| faces, and who seem to be ignorant of the men 
pearance ; in London, with the exception of some | whose names are most known and admired at 
Oeted p Be oman ra bw ery ec or | Paris, these French journalists ask each other the 

“ ’ vi dismal as | same question—‘ Do you amuse yourself at London?’ 


, And they all make the same reply, ‘I am bored at 


: . ' the rate — “10: ‘ “39 2 
At Paris, to ring or knock too loud is vulgar and \Miadaon Gane 


all exclaim in chorus, ‘That's very dear!’ 





| curious in England—in a word, tre 
In Paris Englishmen are | 


One | 





You must lead a life like that of the | 
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A year ago, when the Friends of P. 
generous U topian dreamers, came to I 
were received at the station by the Most celehras.” 
English economists, carried in triumph to the ; i 
cences prepared for them, taken to visit all that i 


face, thos 
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But then they were the friends of the per 
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Cobden! whereas England cares pot a straw 
the mob of simple literary men, writers of oa 
tion! She would not even send their confor... 
bid them welcome. Let them Manage th ) 
they can ; let them lodge in bad hotels, and ai, 
ill; let them content themselves With pth 
London on the outside, for neither the docks of +, 
Thames nor the museums of the creat nobles » 
be cpened to them! - — 

‘*But what matters, after all, that We are at 
London without any guides but ourselves? yj 
opinion is, that we must put a good face on it, an. 
see the marvels of the monster town in spite ) 
itself. There are many things good and ill to be 
said on this Old England, and for my part I wil] 
say them.” ° 


It is tobe regretted for M. Prémary’s sake. 
that London, as his communications to thy 
Patrie certainly testify, proved “a town of 
closed doors” to him. He surely could not 
expect to find an introduction into English 
society by ‘strolling along the spacious 
squares and magnificent streets.” For a 
refutation of his remark that the literary man 
is lightly considered in England, we need 
only refer him to Mr. Thackeray's speech in 
our account of the Literary Fund Dinner. 
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The Heir of Wast-Wayland; a Tale. By 
Mary Howitt. Simms & M‘Intyre. — 
We fearthat the orthodox three-volumed nove! 


| will speedily become extinct, if a tale like the 


‘Heir of Wast-Wayland’ can be produced for 
a shilling. It is, indeed, in some respects, 8 
very charming story, and quite worthy of 
Mrs. Howitt. Her knowledge of country life 
in Yorkshire, and of local habitudes, is skil 
fully and yet artlessly displayed. We have 
delicious little landscapes and pleasant views 
of interiors, and graphic delineations ot 
character, as it develops itself in our northem 
dales, while some exquisite thoughts are 
scattered through the book, like flowers over 
a hill side, relieving its more barren or paintu! 
passages. In many respects, we prefer the 
subordinate characters to those which cory 
the higher place. They are more life-like 
and original, and one or two, especially such 
as Christie o’ Lily-garth, his wife Nelly, an¢ 
chatty, kind-hearted Mrs. Hawes, we could 
almost believe we had known personally. But 
we must not begin with discussing the mers 
of the dale-folk. The more important persel: 
ages claim our attention, since we cannot even 
notice the drift of the story without bringis 
them forward. Be it known, then, that * 
certain gentleman, ycleped Elworthy, : 
widower of nearly fifty, is the proprietor ° 


Wast-Wayland; that he has no children, - F 


that some married or marriageable niece 
their plotting mischief-making mother, , ~ 
Dutton, are keeping a most anxious eye ay 
the property. Richard Elworthy, 10° : 
cousin of the laird, and a most oS 
villain, is looking in the same direction, “4 
all their plotting and counter-plotting Is © : 
dered abortive by the marriage © i a 
worthy toa sweet girl of the name of Hon ‘be 
who, with her mother, had come int 
neighbourhood to take charge of =" sc a 
They were ladies, be it remarked, i : 
common sense of the term, as well ell por 
refinement of mind and feelings, aud 
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wal accomplishments ; but had recently lost 
their property by the failure of a commercial 
house. Terrible, indeed, is Mrs. Dutton 8 
yexation and horror at her brother's marriage, 
and terrible, too, the indignation of her sons- 
‘n-law, who were in love with the prospective 
roperty of Wast-Wayland, the possession of 
which that lady was always talking about and 
longing for. Unfortunately, the news arrived 
at the wedding breakfast of Mrs. Dutton's 
third daughter, and a mighty blow it proved. 
Mrs. Dutton, though prepared for it, became 
quite ill and went to bed, and the assembled 
husbands, who were not prepared, went into 
a passion. Mrs. Cartwright suddenly found 
out that her husband was in difficulties, and 
talked of leaving him, and insisting on a 
separate maintenance. Mrs. Beauchamp de- 
sJored it only, as she said, on account of her 
family; for she was ‘one of those good women 
whose olive branches increase each year.’ 
Ellinor, the new bride, was ‘angry and mor- 
tified at the strange downcast disordered look 
of her bridegroom, and wept bitter tears;’ 
and Natalie, her sister, gave up all hope of 
ever being married at all. Very different was 
the aspect of affairs in Wayland-dale on that 
wedding-day which caused so much distrac- 
tion to the Dutton family. 


‘The birds sang like mad ; thrush against thrush, 
ylark against skylark. They seemed to partake 
the general joy. The little lambs bounded on 
e fell; the little river sang of love and happiness 
sitleaped over the mossy stones that lay in its 
course, and like the good dales-people, now dressed 
in holiday attire, it was hastening onward towards 
the little church, where the happy wedding was to 
take place. 

“*May God bless him! May God bless him, 
and send him a long and happy life with his lady!’ 
were the words that passed many an honest dales- 
man’s lips that morning, as he spoke of the honoured 
bridegroom. 

‘And I wish you could have seen the children, 
the little lads and lassies of the Dale, how they 
came trooping up, all in their best, with baskets on 
their arms, filled with flowers, which they had been 
early abroad to gather. It was a pleasant sight to 
see them with their rosy, happy faces, standing in 
two lines from the church-door to the churchyard 
gate, waiting for the bride to come forth, And 
then when she came, in her simple, white dress, 
with her sweet, modest face, looking so happy, and 
yet so pale, leaning on him who was now her 
husband, and her dear old mother, and Mr. Wil- 
braham, and many another friend of the bride and 
bridegroom beside, and Christie and Nelly o’ Lily- 
garth, and other good dales-people, coming after: 
the little, joyful children threw handfuls of flowers 
before them, that thus they might walk upon flowers. 
With that the bells of the little church burst forth 
into such a peal of joyful harmony that the sunny 
air quivered with it, and it seemed as if there were 
Voices somewhere between heaven and earth, shout- 
ing forth an acclamation. 

_ “* And what a handsome gentleman the squire 
" after all,’ said many a dales-woman that day; 
— ‘at he were so handsome ; he looks 
th’ dale.’ ng, and as likely for life as e’er a man in 
‘ ent 0m ae happiness to them and 
sounded throug! th ni * and his lady!’ re- 
edietes ae a the valley. The very birds seemed 

5 lt; the very river to murmur it.” 
goes — but very sweet period of hap- 
meine, teat wf ep the Dutton’s, of man’s 
ponte te Wast A, . sending, find their way 
suddenly ie ~ = Mr. Elworthy dies 
moment,’ his barge to the gloom of such a 
sein wis Mi . nowhere to be found. 
patient spirit —_ er affliction with a most 
fined - “2s expecting shortly to be con- 
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should die, the whole property will fall to 
Richard Elworthy, the artful villian, who 
figures throughout the novel in various scenes 
of artifice and crime. The whole district is 
in an uproar, and Honour’s life is even in 
danger from the machinations of this bad 
man. She takes up her abode with Christie 
Fothergill and his wife at Lily-garth, and now 
one morning in May— 


“Christie o’ Lily-garth called up his son before 
day-break, and told him to ride with all speed to 
Jedburgh, and bid Mr. Bethune hasten there with- 
out delay. 

‘€* Thou mae tae my mare,’ said Christie, calling 

again to his son from his chamber-door; ‘ she'll go 
better than th’ black filly.’ . 
_**This permission showed to all who knew 
Christie, how much his heart was in the errand. 
This mare was his pride and his glory, and his son 
would not have dared to ask the loan of her, but 
now she was volunteered for this hasty ride. 

‘Such of the dales-people as saw young Fother 
gill o’ Lily-garth riding at this early hour at full 
speed, understood the errand: and it soon spread 
from house to house that the doctor was sent for 
to Lily-garth, and before night they should have 
great news one way or another. ; 

* Young Fothergill returned for a late breakfast, 
according to dale hours, and Mr. Bethune arrived 
in his carriage almost as soon, Christie said that 
he would rub down the mare himself, for that he 
did not feel in spirits to go far from home that 
morning. And yet when hour after hour passed, 
and he saw nothing but the anxious faces of the 
women in his house, it was more than he could 
bear. He now said he would go up the Fell, and 
luok after some black Scotch cattle which he had 
grazing there. He did so, and hoped that, as he 
had been away now for some hours, there would 
be glad tidings for him on his return. 

‘* Nor was he the only one so waiting ; a crowd 
of people was literally before the house, keeping at 
a respectful distance ; some sitting, others walking 
about, and others going and coming. There never 
had been such an excitement and anxiety before. 
Christie inquired for his wife, and found her in the 
back kitchen scouring a cheese-pan. 

‘©* Wae's to me !’ said Nelly, rather snappishly, 
in reply to her husband's inquiries; ‘she’s very 
badly !—to my thinking, very badly!’ Nelly rubbed 
at the brass-pan more energetically than ever, and 
continued, ‘I wonder ‘at women are fools enough 
to marry! ‘Th’ finest man ‘at ever was isn’t worth 
what it costs a woman! I wish, for my part, that 
Ido! ‘at having bairns was turn and turn about, 
as would be more fair like, and then th’ man when 
he'd had his turn, would know how to set's store 
by’s wife !’ 

‘ Nelly’s intense sympathy made her very cross.” 


Poor Christie was very down-hearted at 
this, he thought of times gone by, and how 
the first Mrs. Elworthy died in childbed, and 
what a sad time his own Nelly had, too. 


‘ Tears coursed down his sun-burnt cheeks, 
‘ What an old fool Iam!’ thought he to himself, 
but he could not shake off the depression. He was 
one of those simple earnest souls, who believe that 
no prayer can be efficient unless presented kneeling. 
It seemed disrespectful to the Almighty, according 
to his feeling, to present a petition otherwise than 
in this humble position. He now needed the con- 
solation of earnest prayer, therefore, mounting to 
the hay-loft, he knelt down among the hay, and 

rayed fervently for the woman who was then in 
i hour of need, and for the child abdut to be born, 
and on whose life the well-being and happiness of 
so many depended. 

‘‘ His prayer was ended, and he came down, but 
just as he reached the outer door of the stable he 
heard the voice of his daughter, shouting, ‘ Father! 
father! there’s a lad bairn! a bonny lad bairn!’ 

‘The joyful news flew among the people outside ; 
there was a buzz, a murmur, almost ashout of joy. 
Christie said nothing, but again mounting the hay- 
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forth his genuine overflowing soul in thanksgiving ; 
and when he came down again he was as mad as 
the rest.” 7 

We have run hastily through the main 
incidents of the story; and hrve not space 
to tell of Isabel Garr, whose strongly-marked 
character is very natural; nor of Thomas Garr, 
the miser, ‘ the close-fisted, miserable Thomas 
Garr,” who does, however, show a touch of 
nature after all; nor can we tell of Mr. Der- 
went, the curate, and of his love for Honour, 
so delicate and withal so noble; nor of young 
Broadbent, the Quaker, who married out of 
the Society, but brought his pretty wife into 
it at last. And, finally, we must pass by even 
the worldly-wise Mrs. Dutton herself, who, 
from first to last, injures her family by the 
efforts, the miserably foolish efforts, she is 
making forthem. For all this, we refer our 
readers with a hearty good will to the tale 
itself. 

Perhaps the only objectionable point in the 
story lies upon its surface. We scarcely feel 
satisfied with Hlonour’s marriage to Mr. 
Elworthy, who, although a man of noble cha- 
racter, and in every respect quite worthy of 
her, was old enough ro, her father. And 
then the short period of their union, and the 
life-long hare wae which ensues, excite m 
us a feeling which is not pleasurable. 





SUMMARY. 
A Hiumn for All Nations, 1851. 
Tupper, D.C.L., F.LR.S, 
Languages, 
Tus is truly a philological curiosity, neatly ex- 
ecuted, and honourable alike to the composer and 
translators. Mr. Tupper thinking ‘it would bea 
world-wide sin, if men of every nation under heaven 
met together to glorify their own skill and the 
wonderful things around them, without some 
catholic acknowledgment of Him who made them, 
devised this simple Psalm, so constructed as 
scarcely to exclude a truth, or to offend a preju- 
dice, with special reference to the great event of 
this year, and yet so ordered that it never can be 
out of season.” We give it entire: 
“ Glorious God! on Thee we call, 

Father, Friend, and Judge of all; 

Holy Saviour, heavenly King, 

Homage to Thy throne we bring ! 

“In the wonders all around 
Ever is Thy Spirit found, 


And of each good thing we see 
All the good is born of Thee! 

* Thine the beauteous skill that lurks 
Everywhere in Nature's works 
Thine is Art, with all its worth, 
Thine each masterpiece on earth ! 

* Yea,—and, foremost in the van, 
Springs from Thee the Mind of Man ; 
On its light, for this is Thine, 

Shed abroad the love divine ! 

“Lo, our God! Thy Children here 
From all realms are gathered near, 
Wisely gathered, gathering still, — 
For ‘ peace on earth, tow'rds men good will!’ 

“ May we, with fraternal mind, 

Bless our Brothers of mankind! 
May we, through redeeming love, 
Be the blest of God above !” 


By Martin F. 
Translated into Thirty 


Nearly fifty versions of this hymn are printed 
with typographical accuracy in the following 
languages:— Hebrew, Sanscrit, Arabic, Chinese, 
Persian, Turkish, Hindostanee, ancient Greek, 
Latin, Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, Romaic, German, 
Polish, Norse, Danish, Spanish, Dutch, French, 
Italian, Manx, and Ojibway. 

Historic Certainties concerning the Early History of 
America, developed in a Critical Examination of 
the Book of the Chronicles of Ecnarf. By Dr. 
Aristarchus Newlight. Parker. 

Tue title-page of this treatise gives no idea of its 

contents, but a brief ironical dedication to Dr. 

Leberecht de Wette, Dr. Strauss, and Mr. F. W. 

Newman, with other eminent critics on Jewish 








loft, dropped once more upon his knees, and poured 


history, shows what is the author's design, In 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








order to ridicule their method of dealing with the 
sacred records, a supposed ancient manuscript 1s 
given, upon which comments are made after the 
manner of these writers. The historic text 1s 
merely a brief summary of the events of Europe, 
from the first French revolution to the fall of 


a By disguising the proper names, 
spelled backwards, and imitating the Scripture 
style, an air of antiquity is given to the MS., which 
commences thus: ‘In the days of Egroeg (George), 
king of Niatirb, did king Sivol reign over Ecnarf, 
even as his fathers had reigned before him. The 
same was a just man and merciful.” In the com- 
mentaries of Dr. Newlight, the false and true, the 
myth and the nucleus of history, in the preceding 
record, are distinguished, according to the approved 
rules of modern criticism. For example, in com- 
menting on the return from Elba, the miraculous 
complexion of the events prove it to be a myth. 

‘‘Noel-opan returns with 600 men ; immediately 

all Ecnarf submits, and Sivol flies without striking 

a blow. Noel-opan is defeated in one battle, and 

immediately the Ecnarfites thrust him out. Sivol 

returns as rapidly as he fled, and Noel-opan chooses 
to surrender to his greatest enemy, the king of 

Niatirb!” Besides proving that these things are 

irreconcilable with previous history, they are mani- 

festly ‘‘ contrary to all the psychologic laws, for we 
cannot (says Dr. Strauss, ‘ Leben Jesu,’ § 16) believe 
that a man should, on any particular occasion, 
feel, think, or act otherwise than as men ordinarily 
act, or as they themselves would have acted at 
another time.” The tampering of critics with the 
text is thus illustrated in commenting on the 

Russian campaign :—‘‘ Monstrous as some of the 

chronicler’s legends are, he could hardly have meant 

to say that ‘ the Aissurites set fire to Vocsom (their 
own capital !), and burned it!’ Artsswrites is here 
lainly a blunder of the transcriber for Ecnarfites.” 

vere is both learning and wit throughout Dr. 

Newlight’s treatise, but it lacks the simplicity, 

brevity, and point requisite to make such writing 

widely popular and useful. 

The History of England during the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, 1816—1846. 

Introduction to the History of the Peace From 
1800 to 1815. By Harriett Martineau. Charles 
Knight. 

WE have great pleasure in calling the attention of 

our readers to the completion of this valuable 

work. Miss Martineau has executed her task in a 

manner deserving of all praise. She has evinced 

both care and diligence in the collection of the 
materials for her history, the style of which is 
marked by her usual liveliness all graphic power. 

The ‘Introduction’ contains a clear and succinct 

account of the History of England during the war 

with Napoleon. We welcome it as an important 
accession to our historical literature. 


Antumnal Rambles among the Scottish Mountains. 
By the Rev. Thomas Grierson. Hogg. 
AvtcmNat rambles among the Scottish mountains 
are becoming ‘year by year more common. The 
increased facilities of travelling, the frequent resi- 
dence of royalty, the unsettled state of the conti- 
nent, and, perhaps more than all, attractive de- 
scriptions of the country, such as this volume con- 
tains, conspire to multiply the number of those 
who, for health or pleasure, visit the Highlands. 
Referring ordinary travellers to the Guide-books of 
Black and Anderson, and M‘Phun, Mr. Grierson 
professes to be “the pedestrian tourist's friend.” 
And well is he qualified to assume to himself this 
title. From early years it has been his delight to | 
wander among mountain scenery, and he describes | 
his excursion to Braemar and the Deeside in 1850, | 
with as hearty enthusiasm as he narrated one of | 
his first ian feats forty years ago, “‘in the 
autumn of 1811, the year of the great comet.” | 
There is scarcely a height of any note in all Scot-_ 
land upon which he has not stood, and few men _ 
have explored the wildest giens and remotest passes | 
more thoroughly. Without any regular arrange. | 
ment, rough notes are given in these of some 
of the author's more recent rambles. The young tra- | 
veller will obtain not only directions for finding the | 
most interesting routes, but will profit by the wise | 





counsels and practical hints of so veteran a cam- 
paigner. The book would have been better with- 
out the occasional references to ecclesiastical affairs, 
but we willingly overlook prejudices on such mat- 
ters, together with many faults of style and pecu- 
liarities of language, in a work of so much interest 
and originality. The author may be assured that 
his “exertions of head, hand, and feet’’ will be duly 
appreciated, and even they who may be unable to 
use the book asa guide, will receive from it in- 
struction and amusement. 


Peter Little and the Lucky Sixpence, the Frog’s 

Lecture, and other Stories. Ridgways. 
Ir is very difficult to get good books for children, 
especially books in metre. Most of the publica- 
tions for juvenile use are very silly, and some too 
difficult and dry. We are always glad to meet 
with little books such as the present, which con- 
tains both rhyme and reason, and conveys lessons 
of good sense and kindly feeling in the attractive 
form of stories in verse. 


The Plagues of Egypt, a Poem, and other Pieces. 
By Frederick J. Stiirmer. Gainsboro’: Caldi- 
cott. 

WE congratulate the writer of this poem on the 

immense array of names in his subscription list, 

which occupies forty pages, or more than a fourth 
of the whole volume, and includes the two arch- 
bishops, eleven bishops, and dignitaries and 
notables, clerical and lay, without number. By 
what influence so unusual an amount of patronage 

has been obtained for the first production of a 

young author we are not informed. The poem is 

a very creditable performance for one who has but 

lately left the first form of Huntingdon Grammar- 

School, to the head master of which, Mr. Fell, it 

is inscribed. In general, the style is too formal ; 

but we note in some passages the spirit of true 
poetry, which may lead to success in future literary 
efforts, 
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MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 


THE new Museum of this rising institution Wa. 
opened on Monday by Prince Albert, in the pie. 
sence of a brilliant assemblage of noble and scien- 
tific men. The Museum of Practical Geology has 
been established in connexion with the Geolo eal 
Survey of the United Kingdom, to aid by scientific 
means in developing the mineral resources of th, 
country to useful purposes. Enormous sums of 
money have been wasted from time to time, from 
the want of scientific knowledge, in digging fo 
imaginary deposits of coal and metal. The tuain 
object of this institution is to show, by the dedue. 
tions of geological and chemical science, where 
treasure lies, and how it may be obtained and 
turned to the best account. The mining districts 
have largely profited by its labours, because they 
are eminently practical; while the honour of the 
country has been advanced, inasimuch as they con. 
stitute at the same time a monument of scientific 
research. The labourers are few, but the harvest 
is of national importance. The statf consists of 
a director-general, Sir Henry De la Beche ; a local 
director for Great Britain, Professor Ramsay; and 
a local director for Ireland, Mr. Jukes; a mining 
geologist, Mr. Warington Smyth; a palwontologist, 
for the examination of fossils, Professor E. Forbes; 
a chemist, Dr. Lyon Playfair; a keeper of mining 
records, plans, sections, &c., Mr. Robert Hunt; a 
secretary and librarian, Mr. Trenham Reeks; and 
a few assistants in surveying, drawing, &c, 

From the sombre appearance of the building ex- 
ternally in Jermyn-street and Piccadilly, few will 
be prepared to find so light and spacious and ele- 
gant a structure as it is internally. The entrance 
is lined with alabaster from Derbyshire, and on 
ascending the steps the visitor enters a well-pro- 
portioned hall, devoted to illustrations of the Bri- 
tish ornamental and building stones. In the centre 
of this hall is an example of tessellated pavement, 
the tessere being manufactured from Cornish clay, 
compressed by the patent process of Mr. Prosser, 
This is surrounded with palish Scotch granite, aud 
examples of Minton’s encaustic tiles. A very large 
tazza, constructed of Peterhead granite, is a tine 
example of this stone. Another tazza, in alabaster, 
is an interesting work of this class. The pilasters 
forming part of the architecture around the hall 
are of granite, serpentine, and Devonshire and 
Derbyshire marbles; and on the eastern wall are 
some very fine specimens in panel of the Cornish 
and Irish serpentines, and the Derbyshire stones 
inlaid. Some statues are placed around this 
apartment illustrative of the applications of such 
of our sandstones as are susceptible of being carved, 
The Minerva and the head of the young Antoninus 
are both carved in stones of this character. The 
Apollo shows the application of plaster of Paris; 
and in the Dying Gladiator is the same material, 
in combination with borax, forming the so- led 
Parian cement. In cases on either side of the bel 
are displayed a very extensive series 1 
stones in cubes, differently dressed on their severs 
faces, to show the peculiar qualities of each variety. 
Within this hall, or rather beyond it, is the theatre, 
in which, as soon as the educational arrangements 
are completed, lectures on the various ey tale 
science which bear on Geology, Mining, and? aed 
lurgy, will be regularly delivered by the mem 1 
of the establishment—on Practical Geology, by 
Henry De la Beche and Professor Ramsay ; 
Natural History, its uses and applications, by Ere 
fessor E. Forbes ; on Practical Mining and Mine 
ralogy, by Mr. Warington Smyth; on 7 " 
Chemistry, by Dr. Lyon Playfair ; and on Experi 
mental Philosophy and Mechanics, by Mr. 
Hunt. 
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aie Poa is a well-furnished library, contain- 
ny rare and valuable books on Chemistry, 
ing ma y! Geology, and Natural History, to 
Metallurgy, FOU g) ? ° ety 
hich free access may be obtained on application 
E he officers. A handsome flight of stairs leads 
set and left from the hall to the museum. On 
either side of the stairs are examples of ornamental 
won castings. This noble area, occupying nearly the 
remainder of the building, encircled by two galleries 
lined with glass-cases, and lighted from the roof, is 
devoted to the main objects of the Institution- 
the illustration of the practical applications of Geo- 
logy and Mineralogy in the most extended sense. 
In compartments on the right and left of the stairs 
‘s one of the most complete illustrations of the 
history of the British manufacture of pottery to be 
found in the kingdom. It commences with the 
earliest examples of earthenware made in the 
atteries of Staffordshire, and embracing examples 
of the manufactures of Plymouth, Chelsea, Wor- 
cester, Derby, Bow, Swansea, ends with specimens 
of the finest works of the present time. Within 
the same compartments, the history of glass manu- 
facture is illustrated by some very beautiful speci- 
mens of Roman, Venetian, old and modern Bohe- 
mian, French, and British manufacture. 

In the upright cases are specimens of the metal- 
liferous minerals, not only of our own country, but 
of our colonies and foreign states; these being 
selected as illustrative examples of the uses made 
of them in this country. In the horizontal cases, 
immediately adjoining these, the metallurgical 
processes by which the metal is separated from the 
ore is shown, and in others the finished manufac- 
tures are, to a great extent, illustrated. <A 
beautiful collection of Chinese bronzes shows the 
character of the metal employed, and of the skill 
displayed by the Chinese in casting; and British 
ornamental castings in iron, copper, tin, brass, and 
bronze are displayed in corresponding cases. The 
art of enamelling, being an application of a glass of 
the metallic oxides on metal plates, is very fully 
illustrated. The whole of the pigments obtained 
from mineral sources, and employed by artists, form 
a very attractive display, from the extreme bril- 
liancy of their colours. 

In the galleries around the Museum is a collection 
of British fossils, which may be regarded as unique. 
These have been arranged under the direction of 
Professor E. Forbes; they commence with the 
earliest forms of organic life, and terminate in the 
upper gallery with the most recent fossils. To 
some of the organic remains of extinct forms, draw- 
ings are added of the living animal restored. 

Immediately connected with this large room is a 
smaller one, devoted to models of mining machinery, 
and of furnaces, &c., the object being to exhibit 
the processes by which mines are worked and 
metals reduced. An extensive set of miner's tools, 
of safety lamps, and mining dials, theodolites, &c., 
are Intended to illustrate the practice of mining 
as carried on in our coal and metal mines. A large 
model of a Cornish pumping-engine, and another 
ofa water-pressure engine, with models of all the 
valves employed in the various kinds of hydraulic 
ih i in our mines, will be found to be 
illly disc ts tote een 
bBemhey, z be = oe is a well-furnished 
pupils Br og Brag ses are carried on, and 
ae ¢ under the direction of Dr. Lyon 

alr, Ou the Jermyn-street side is the Mining 
of Mr ae hs bane collected, under the care 
of Mining Siecean , es o holds the office of Keeper 
tee all documents connected with 
recon’ eam | perations of the country, so that a 
den = cao ee obtained of the condition 

‘fee aan Ane vse mineral workings. 
objects and wi Sen pr Ries interest in the 
college. He pote eg educational mining 
fully examini, am ate the entire building, care- 

€ of the m hewn “ yore and directed that the 
Cornwall tines should ty se of the Duchy of 

@ tay adi at : oe in its charge. 
Geclagy is now « at the Museum of Practical 
Monday Tuesds pen to the public, free, every 

’ y, and Wednesday, 


occupying the lower floor of the 











RICHARD PHILLIPS, F.R.S. 
WHILE recording the opening of the Museum of 
Practical Geology, it is our painful duty to announce 
the death, on Sunday, of its eminent chemist and 
curator, Mr. Richard Phillips, after a very short 
illness, in the seventy-tifth year of his age. On 
the Wednesday previous he was busilv engaged 
at the Museum assisting in making the final 





| the arrangements of them around this screen, we 


arrangements preparatory to the opening, to , 


which he looked forward with interest, and 
he worked until late that night at his transla- 
tion of the yet unpublished new edition of the 
‘Pharmacopoeia of the College of Physicians.’ Mr. 
Phillips's career has been a busy one. He first 
attracted the attention of the scientific world by the 


| waste of intelligent industry 


publication, in 1805, of * Analyses of the Bath | 
Waters ;’ and this was followed by analyses of our | 


mineral waters generally, and of minerals of a rare 
kind; these were published in the ‘ Annals of 
Philosophy.’ In 1817, he was appointed Lecturer 
on Chemistry at the London Hospital; and he was 
appointed to deliver several courses of lectures at 
the London Institution. About this period he was 
also appointed by the Government as Professor of 
Chemistry at the Military College, Sandhurst ; and 
Lecturer on Chemistry at Grainger’s School of 
Medicine, in Southwark. In 1821, Mr. Phillips 
became sole editor of the ‘ Annals of Philosophy ;’ 
in 1822, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and published a paper in the ‘ Transactions,’ in 
which his name was honourably associated with 
that of Dr. Faraday, and he always felt much pride 
in having been the first to introduce that distin- 
guished philosopher to the Society. In 1824, Mr. 
Phillips published his first translation of the * Phar- 
macope@ia Londinensis,’ and from the celebrity 
which he gained as a pharmaceutical chemist, he 
was consulted by the College of Physicians with re- 
spect to the chemical preparations of the work issued 
by that body in 1836. From that time he has 
always aided in the formation of this text-book of 
the medical world, and the improvement in all its 
scientific parts is mainly due to the interest taken 
in the subject by Mr. Phillips. He has given his 
attention to every subsequent edition of the ‘London 
Pharmacopeeia,’ for the last twelve months has been 
engaged in experiments for the College, and his 
final work was that of a new translation to accom- 
pany the new issue, which may shortly be expected. 
In 1839, Mr. Phillips was appointed chemist and 
curator of the Museum of Practical Geology, then 
in Craig's Court, which office he held at the time 
of his death. Scattered through the ‘Transactions 
of the Royal Society’ and the pages of the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Magazine’ will be found his numerous 
contributions to science; and all the chemical ar- 
ticles of the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ are from his pen. 

Richard Phillips was one of the original founders 
of the Geological Society. He was for many 
years a member of the council of the Royal Society, 
and for the last two years President of the Chemical 
Society. He has departed from among us, after 
a long and busy life, beloved and respected by all 
who knew him. His criticisms were often severe, 
but it was always the severity of truth. They were 
dictated by a desire to expose the pretensions of 
ignurance, and were an honour to superior genius. 
He was buried yesterday morning in the Cemetery 
at Norwood, most of his scientific friends following 
his remains to their final resting-place. 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

ConTINUING the system of examination with which 
we started, we shall confine our attention this week 
to the display along the centre of the Western half 
of the building devoted to the productions of our 
own country and our colonial dependencies. _ 

The Spitalfields Trophy is a striking illustration 
of the works from the looms of this eastern section 
of the metropolis. As examples of silk-weaving, 
the specimens exhibited are exceedingly beautiful ; 
but they show that the English have yet two im- 


| portant things to learn. By some accident of 
nature, or fault of education, the English eye is 


not so adjusted as to appreciate chromatic har- 
mony; and in the patterns on these silks, and in 








have nothing like the happy blending of colour 
which is exhibited in the production of the looms 
of India, or in the display of silks from France and 
Italy. The designs are also less happy than we 
could have desired ; they possess but little novelty, 
and where they are new they are not tasteful. 
We pass briefly over the Horse and Dragon, and 
Mr. Wyatt's Dog—the first as being unhappy in 
design, and the latter as exhibiting a lamentable 
this portrait of a 
favourite animal being an example of inlaying in 
marble, which has cost the artist the most assiduous 
labour for many years. The pile of Canada Timber 
conveys a great amount of valuable instruction as 
to the productions of the forests of that country. 
Many of the examples are remarkable for their 
size, and for the fine and perfect texture of the 
wood, When we examine, as we shall do in a few 
weeks, the extensive productions of the industrious 
Canadians, we shall deal more particularly with 
these timbers, 

An example of very fine Sheet Jron, zinced by a 
new process, is exhibited by Morewood and Rogers. 
This may appear an unworthy object for the pro- 
minent place it occupies; but when it is known 
that it is one of the finest examples of sheet iron 
produced in this country, and approaches nearer 
to the perfection of the Russian iron than any other 
hitherto made in England, it will be evident how 
important it is as a specimen of British manufac- 
ture. Many small and interesting objects have a 
place about this spot, and there are some examples 
of statuary which POSsess considerable merit. The 
Console Glass and Table, with its massive but not 
elegant carving and gilding, attracts much atten- 
tion; the silvered glass is a fine specimen of plate 
glass, but it is not well supported, and the result 
is, imperfect reflection. The carvings in Caen stone, 
near this, are very beautiful, and deserve close 
inspection. 

The Machine Carving Company have exhibited 
a very beautiful specimen of their work, in the 
shape of an Altar Sereen; and suspended at the 
sides of this are some dead game and foliage, which 
possess the highest merit as carvings by machinery, 
The great ingenuity displayed in the undercuttings 
is remarkable: this is effected by a bent cutter 
revolving under the direction of a tracer passing 
over the pattern. The advantages of machine 
carving consist principally in the power it gives 
the manufacturer of producing at one time many 
copies from a single original. Other examples 
from the works in the Belvedere-road will be found 
in the gallery east of the transept. 

The Eldon group of statues is fine; but Bell's 
Shakspeare is not to our taste. The position is awk- 
ward, and it is too extravagantly German, A 
large fountain, constructed in cement work, displays 
considerable artistic taste, and shows the facilities 
afforded by the composition employed, The Cole- 
brook Dale Rustic Conservatory is most remarkable 
as an example of the perfection to which orna- 
mental iron casting has been brought by this com- 
pany. Nothing exhibited by the iron manufacturers 
of Berlin—which city has been long celebrated for 
its ornamental works—come up to this, or the 
magnificent gates which ornament the transept. 
The statue of the Zagle-slayer, and some of the or- 
namental works included in this structure, are of 
first class excellence. 

A high-pressure Water Filter, which is kept in 
constant action near this, is a most happy contri- 
vance for securing a constant supply of pure water. 
A mass of sandstone is turned into a sphere and 
hollowed. This hollow sphere is placed in another 
larger sphere of iron, which is connected with the 
water main. The water, by the pressure of the 
service supply, is forced through the ball of sand- 
stone, and drawn off from its interior by a pipe 
and cock connected with it. All the impurities 
are left on the outside of the sandstone ; the fluid 
which passes through it is clear and sparkling. By 
a pipe connected with the exterior space, the dirty 
water is from time to time drawn off. Two Light- 
house arrangements which are seen near this are 
instructive examples to us of our imperfections, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Here are two dioptric apparatuses, with revolving 
lenses and catadioptric zones, constructed according 
to the principles laid down a The first 
one is exhibited by the manufacturer, Mr. Wilkins, 
of Long Acre, but the glass is of French manufac- 
ture. The second is constructed by Messrs. Chance 
Brothers, of Birmingham, from glass made by 
themselves. Considering the circumstances under 
which glass manufacture has been placed until 
lately in this country, how the manufacturer was 
hampered with excise regulations, and that an 
experiment could not be made without giving notice 
to an excise officer, and paying a duty, even though 
it proved a failure sufficient to discourage any one, 
however much disposed to improve the manufac- 
ture, it is in the highext degree creditable to the 
Messrs. Chance that they have produced a set of 
lighthouse lenses of the character of those exhibited. 
The glass in Mr. Wilkins’s lighthouse is made near 
Paris, by a house which has for uy | years devoted 
itself to the manufacture of glass for optical pur- 

s, and it cannot but be seen that one is of the 
fiighest degree of transparency and_ brilliance, 
whereas the other is much more coloured, and has 
less of that pellucid character which is desired. It 
will be understood that by the arrangements 
adopted, all the light which is obtained from the 
body under combustion, whatever it may be, is 
totally refracted and widely dispersed. A mass, 
therefore, instead of a point of light is obtained. 
The value of these lenses has led to their almost 
general adoption around our own shores, and also 
on the coast opposite to our own. 

Several models attract attention at this end of 
the nave. That of the Docks of Liverpool is ex- 
ceedingly well constructed, and being made _ to 
scale, shows most faithfully the arrangement of 


those, the finest docks in the world, and also of a | 


considerable portion of the town, extending indeed 
from the banks of the Mersey to the beautiful St. 
George's Hall, and the Railway Terminus. <A 
model of Plymouth Breakwater, made from the 
Oreston limestone employed in its construction, 
gives but a very imperfect idea of this magnificent 
structure; and the error has been committed of 
exaggerating the height of the sea on the outside 
to give increased effect to the tranquillity within 
the huge sea wall. Although under some circum- 
stances there may be a slight difference in the 
levels of the sea within and without the break- 
water—and this is under very rare conditions— 
no such swelling of the ocean as that represented 
could occur without sweeping over the mass itself. 
We know well that in heavy storms from the south 
and south-west, the great breakers sweep over the 
breakwater, and even ships by the force of the 
waves have been carried over; but they never rise 
so high as represented in this much-praised model, 
and retire to rest without the wall. The beautiful 
construction of the lighthouse is well shown ina 
sectional model. It will be seen by this that the 
manner in which every stone dovetails into every 
other one renders the building as firm as if hewn 
from one solid mass of rocks. Captain Ibbetson’s 
model of the Undercliffe of the Isle of Wight will 
be recognised by all who have visited that beautiful 
spot. It is a remarkable work, and shows per- 
fectly the geological phenomena to which the pic- 
turesque character of that portion ofthe Island isdue. 

In the nave we also find some curious natural 
productions ; a section of a mahogany tree from 
Honduras, and in the furniture department abut- 
ting on the nave, a veneer from an English oak, 
are curious, as showing the size to which these 
trees sometimes grow. Against the southern wall 
of the building the Messrs, Fauntleroy also exhibit 
a very large variety of the ornamental woods. 
The number of these is great and their characters 
striking: the most remarkable point, however, 
appears to be, as was remarked to us by an 
eminent naturalist, that a great number of orna- 
mental woods are common in commerce, the 
botanical names and characters of the trees pro- 
ducing them not being at all known. Associated 
with these are fine examples of elephants’ tusks 
and other varieties of ivory, and also some very 
beautiful specimens of mother of pearl. 
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At the end of the nave is what is said to be the 
largest specimen of Plate Glass ever made ; it is 
more remarkable for size than for excellence, some 
of the plate glass which is associated with the silk 
trophy being of a very much superior colour 
and character. Embracing this opportunity of 
examining the collection on the outside at the 
western end of the building, we find on passing 
out that the Cheesewring Granite Company exhibit a 
beautiful Doric column worked from their quarries, 
the shaft of thirty feet being in one piece. The 
granite is of a very beautiful character, the 
quarries are in the property of the Duke of Corn- 
wall, and promise to supply some of the finest 
varieties of this durable stone. Here the visitor 
will find himself among monstrous blocks of Coal. 
The object of incurring so great an expense to 
transport masses of coal to the Exhibition we cannot 
understand, seeing that the character of a coal is 
as easily judged of in a mass of two or three 
hundred weight as it is in masses weighing tons. 
Exposed as they now are, one tale will soon be 
told, we shall know what coal best stands the 
variations to which they are subjected; some will 
crumble to pieces, while others may endure. The 
column of South Staffordshire thick coal, showing 
the different working seams as they exist in vertical 
section, exhibited by Bagnall and Gesson, is ex- 
ceedipgly instructive, and should be inspected by 
all who desire to learn something of the character 
of our coal formations. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
PasstnG round the principal room, we come upon 
Mr. Herbert’s study for a picture of The Judg- 
ment of Daniel (84), ‘the centre figure of a com- 
position now in progress.’ This is but a fragment, 
then ; but how excellently does it tell of the whole 
work! How admirably studied the figure is, the 
drawing correct, and the expression so forcible, 


_the ‘young boy’ looks indeed possessed; the 


colouring is also rich and harmonious without 
attracting the attention. The Seasons (102), a cir- 
cular picture, by A. E. Chalon, R.A., is a clumsy 
burlesque upon the graceful ‘daughters of the 


_ year,’ and as badly painted and drawn ; the same 


may justly be said of 105, Castor and Polluc, a 
little picture by G. Jones, R.A. Mr. Webster, on 


| whom the mantle of Wilkie had, we thought, de- 





scended, whose Slide and Seesaw will long be in 
our eye, shows to us this year only two—106, An 
Old Man in a Chimney Corner, but how truly 
painted, in the quiet unaffected manner of Teniers ; 
no red waistcoat or blue ribbon, or other studio 
finery, but the red and white embers of the wood- 
fire, and the blue smoke curling slowly up the old 
chimney-place ; and the Attraction (108), children 
looking at some white mice that an Italian boy 
shows them with such a Peter Grievous face. 
This is a more conventional picture, and so much 
the less interesting to us, though probably the 
more popular. After a glance at a charming little 
Titianesque Bacchanal, by W. Dyce (107), The 
Monarch of the Glen, (112), by Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 
looks as if he must be spoken of, and is indeed a 
noble fellow, as he stands trampling the dewy 
heather at the brink of a rocky ravine, sniffing the 
misty mountain air ; he seems to challenge the in- 
truder like a sentry witha defying ‘ Who goes there” 
To praise Landseer’s animal painting is to paint 
the lily, so we only point to his Group at Genera 
(134), as a fine specimen of his style, and press with 
the eager crowd to see him in a more ambitious 
mood in 157, The Scene from the Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; Titania and Nick Bottom. How beautiful 
and fairy-like it is! The general tone suggests the 
place, ‘ Here in cool grot and mossy cell ;’ the pale 
moonlight streams upon the lovely form of Titania, 
clothed in a robe of spangled gossamer, and leaning 
with such doting looks upon the asinined old tailor, 
the mischievous Puck peeping over her shoulder 
enjoying the fun; glowworms sparkle in the grass, 
and the fairy Peas-blossom sits astride a pretty 
white rabbit with wonderful pink eyes, scarcely 
pressing down the fur, with his pod on his head 
for a helmet and his blossom for a lance; other 
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fairy forms flit about, and Musta 
before the group, yellow and like &@ small Col... 
of Rhodes. This is the least happy . Voloseus 
picture. The colouring is very AoA rt of the 
purples, greens and greys, yellows and. 
had not given Landseer credit for so m 
this fascinating picture shows: his 
generally to have been perfect painting rather thar 
the expression of any thoughts of his own, - 
charming work is the first of a Shakspeare gallery 
to be painted for Mr. Brunel, the ae, 
Again, the little picture of A Highlander (335) ha 
more meaning than many of his Scotch ia 
Dressed in his grey woollen jacket and kilt }. 
strides over the rocky path, careless of the dries 
snow-storm, and carrying an eagle, the trophy of 
his aim. What courage and endurance there is in 
his face! what strength and firmness in his limh«:' 
the very picture of the Culloden heroes, in whos 
broadsword feats our boyhood used to glory. 
Another painter supports the honour of the nam. 
of Landseer in the Academy, and this year wit) 
improved success, in his picture of “Cromvell 
attended by Fairfax, reading the king's letter found 
after the battle of Naseby (127). We could wish to 
notice less of a sort of scholastic cleverness about 
it, for even positive faults are sometimes preferabl 
to careful weakness. <A half-length figure of an 
Italian lady in a rich red velvet dress, called 
Ippolita Torelli (135), taken from Castiglione’s 
poems, is the only work by the President, Sir C. L. 
Eastlake ; it is executed with his usual care and 
finish, the flesh tints delicately blended, and the 
expression of the head is of an elevated character, 
though we are ignorant of the destinies of the lady. 
This work affords a lesson to less successful painters 
in the zeal with which such labour has been be. 
stowed by one whose time must have many other 
claims. 140. Falstaff personating the King, by 
C. R. Leslie, R.A. This is as excellent in the 
expressive character of the heads as any of Mr. 
Leslie’s productions, all decided and well con- 
ceived ; the moment which it appears to suggest is 
just as the buxom hostess, drawing attention to 
Falstaff’s face, says,— 

“*O the Father, how he holds his countenance!” 
The mixture of awe and astonishment of the waiter 
bringing in fresh glasses, as he sees the prince thus 
standing to be lectured, is most cleverly given. 
The painting is not of that finished style that gained 
the artist his first reward. Mr. Creswick’s specialité 
is in those moss-grown water-worn stones and 
secluded ravines of Wales and the Highlands ; when- 
ever he essays the green trees in luxuriant foliage, 
it seems to us he does not read nature aright, his 
branches are snapped abruptly at the extremities, 
and the delicate leaves are made to grow from 
clumsy twigs. In 147, The Evening How, all this 
may be noticed, fine and daring as the genera 
effect of the painting may be in the pale white cre 
cent of the moon against the bright yellow sky ot 
the west, a lovely effect of evening that we have 
often admired. 416, Over the Sands, is more ' 
his vein, and a very pleasing picture. 179, Mic 
summer, by W. F. Witherington, R.A. The — 
of this painter have for some years shown @ healt ; 
striving to imitate nature closely, but till now his 
aim has not been so nearly attained ; this, and 216, 
A Scene in Knowle Park, however, though they 
show a wonderfully close study of foliage, branches, 
ground, and weeds, as well as the effect of bee 
light, give rise to the question, whether that 
of ‘ literal translation’ is the most desirable and the 
most true in art. Such venturous imitations chal- 
lenge a comparison with Nature, in which she M 
sure to have the best of it. In landscape-pain 
above all, ideas of the beauties of nature shoul: : 
suggested at once, without any sensations 4 to 5. 
skill of the manipulation. In the words of an ie ; 
nent writer, ‘execution should be aes 1 
These remarks lead us to speak of a ree "7 
dency in Mr. Redgrave’s Poet's St udy, ied 
Wooded Glen, which had more aptly been reat 
@ painter's study, were it not one of he yt 
‘shrines,’ at which Wordsworth, Coleniage, 
Southey were wont to offer up their ch : 
thoughts, It is impossible not to admire the 
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tion’ with which the trees, bending r | over 
thebabbling brook, the long grass, and the ae 
have been painted ; at the same time, we are only 
joo sensible of a failure in an unequal contest, If 
the Chinese principle is a meritorious one, we 
should point to 419, An Old Mill, by W ir # Black- 
lock, in which every stone and brick in the mill, 
and every fibre of bark on the old trunk in the 
foreground, are painted like a sun-picture; or to 
8 . = Dale , » Joy 
630, Scene in Erridge Park, by J. P. Raven, in 
which the painter has followed a perfect maze of 
crooked and straggling branches and twigs with 
oreat cleverness, though, in both cases, with little 
feeling ofart. 185, The Royal Family of France 
in Prison, by E. M.Ward, A.; a painful portrayal 
of the sad history of Louis XVI. The poor king is 
taking sorrowful repose ; his face looks as if he 
were dreaming of cruelties yet to be endured ; the 
queen, as though aroused by a troubled start of 
the royal sleeper, looks off her work of mending 
his coat. The dauphiness is trying to sustain the 
fading lily on the table with fresh water—a pretty 
thought; and the dauphin child, thoughtless and 
hoylike, is mending his shuttlecock—another con- 
cealed thought of the painter. A rude group of 
carousing ruthians is seen in an adjoining guard- 
rom. It is altogether a sentimental and well- 
designed picture, and admirably painted. If we 
might be pardoned a stern criticism, more for the 
sake of those who are more of philosophers than 
painters, it would be, that there isa little too much 
of the Hogarthian disposition to force a sentiment 
into a shoe-string; e. g. besides those passages to 
which we have alluded, the book left open, which 
the king has been reading, is made to be the 
‘History of Charles I. of England.’ The Battle of 
Roverido, 1796, is a splendid picture of its kind, 
by C. Stanfield, R.A, the view painted on the 
spot; the figures are cleverly put in, and the scene 
is as well described by the picture as if we had an 
old Peninsular hero at our elbow. Mr. Frith’s 
picture, 204, Hogarth brought before the Governor of 
Calais as a Spy, is full of his peculiar cleverness 
and facility in drawing characteristic heads and 
perfectly costumed figures; the variety of counte- 
nanee, and the crushing of the crowd at the bar, 
are most skilfully represented, without the faults 
of drawing and perspective so common in such 
pictures. Mr, Redgrave comes out this year with 
evidences of power and conception which were 
never felt in his domestic pictures. 229, The 
Plight into Equpt, painted in a deep tone like an 
eastern night, has much that is fine in it, and the 
hgures carefully designed. A Portrait of Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton, by Maclise, 238. This is a small 
production of the great draughtsman; and gives 
little idea of the thoughtful author of ‘ Rienzi’ 
and ‘Zanoni’as he is. It reminds us rather of 
Pelham and pomatum. 


THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 


Tak Galleries of the Old and New Societies are 
how opened. They are the most agreeable of the 
picture lounges, free from the dust and heated 
crowds of the all-important Academy, where to 
have seen a noted picture is to have fought, and 
after the effort one might say, in the celebrated 
words of the great Conqueror, ‘Veni, vidi, vinci.’ 
The quietness of these exhibitions, if not acceptable 
to the proprietors, is as welcome to us as the shady 
ereen lanes and blue mountain-passes that adorn 
the walls, 
a = Society there is the usual collection 
Copley s ne. by the well-known members, 
hd vies : ae the president, exhibits his success- 
Cox. pont a moor and misty mountain. D. 
bright with +> nln — his_ meadows 
shine ntley ; 
the heaving waves poor eal “é _—, = 
pavia’us easily to the nee ig clouds, an ra 
the drawinos by wr sea; and so we might say of 
of both there Boke Callow, though in the works 
the blue sn there is a certain sameness in 
pitsaeen of ~ contrasted with yellow sails and 
ove, tires.” — the eye, or at least the mind’s 
drawings, Fora G. and Alfred Fripp have many 
owed nat show how zealously they have fol- 
ure as their best teacher; some views of 








the falls in Perthshire, 48, Fadls of the Dochart at 
Killin; 66, On the Moors above Killin; and 84, 
Scene near More nish, on Loch Tay, are all charming 
examples of Mr. G. Fripp’s talent. 311, Peasant 
Girlsof Arricia, is a very successful figure production 
by A. Fripp; and 299, A Neapolitan Musician, is a 
remarkably richly-coloured drawing in the same 
style. Mr. Carl Haag retains our favourable opinion 
by some finely-coloured drawings of ruined classic 
architecture, as in 1386, Part of an Old Chapel, and 
189, The Schorne Brunnen (beautiful fountain) at 
Nuremberg, a most elaborate and picturesque work, 
painted on the spot. His romantic Tyrolean 
figures, 187, A Z'yrolese Chamois Hunter, and 178, 
Italian Re rengde, are good examples. 

Some very natural landscapes of rocky scenery, 
by P. Naftel, an artist new to us, will not fail to 
attract notice; and a small, but admirably true, 
Moonlight in Venice, 162, by Lake Price, will make 
every one regret it is the only example of his 
peculiar excellence. Mr. W. Hunt has forsaken 
his rustic figures for apple blossoms and_ birds’ 
nests, pretty indeed, and wonderfully true, but 
scarcely worthy of his powers. In flower-painting, 
Mr. V. Bartholomew takes the highest rank ; his 
Camelias and Azaleas, 280, have all the delicacy 
and pearly freshness of tlower life, and the superb 
drawing of the Victoria Regia trom the plant as it 
flowered at Chatsworth, is a most interesting and 
valuable representation of this wondrous plant. 
We cannot leave without a word of well-deserved 
praise to Miss Rayner for her Juterior of a DBed- 
chanler at Hnowle, 154; the etlect of the light 
upon the polished wood floor is magical; the mirror 
is capitally represented—-quite an optical illusion ; 
and the contrast of the outer air at the window 
with the green leaves of the trees, is another 
delightfully true ‘ passage’ in the picture. 


LITERARY FUND DINNER, 
A stRONG muster of literary men assembled on 
Wednesday in Freemasons’ Hall to celebrate the 
anniversary of this Society. The chair was ably 
filled by M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian minister, 
supported by the Spanish, Turkish, and Mexican 
ministers, and other noblemen and gentlemen. 
The Rev. Dr. Russell, in reading the report, stated 
that 38 grants, amounting to 1035/., had been dis 
tributed during the past year as follows: — To 
authors of History and Biography 4, Biblical Li- 
terature 5, Science and Art 3, Topography and 
Travels 4, Education 5, Poetry 4, Essays and 
Tales 7, Drama 1, Law 1, Medicine 1, and mis- 
cellaneous 3. The principal speeches of the even- 
ing were from M. Van de Weyer, Lord Ashburton, 
Hon. E. Phipps, Baron Dupin, Mr. Groves, Mr. 
Alison, Col. Rawlinson, Vice-Chancellor Knight 
Bruce, and Mr. Thackeray. The author of ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ made a vigorous protest against the old con- 
ventional forms of shabbiness and ill-paid drudgery 
being regarded as the typical character of the lite- 
rary man, Few men have fallen to this low estate, 
as we showed in speaking of Mr. Gillies(ante, p. 314), 
except by their own improvidence or moral indif- 
ference, ‘* As there area number of foreign gentle- 
men present,” said Mr. Thackeray, “I rejoice in 
the opportunity of protesting, in behalf of myself 
and my professional brethren, against this error, 
The literary men of England are not the most un- 
fortunate, the most degraded, and most seedy of 
individuals. If you go to the theatre to see The 
Rivals, you will find Captain Absolute and Lydia 
Lanquish making love in a costume appropriate to 
our time, but Sir Anthony Absolute will come in 
with knee-breeches, and shoes and buckles, with 
a George-the-Second-cut coat and waistcoat, and 
Ranelagh wig. Nothing else will content the pub- 
lic. In any other costume they will not believe 
that he isan old man, any more than they will 
believe in an old woman without a quilted petti- 
coat and high-heeled shoes. “In my branch of the 
literary trade the same conditions exist. We are 
constantly regarded just as the miserable literary 
hack of George the Second'’s time, a disreputable 
old phantom that ought to be hissed out of society. 
I do not believe in the necessity for any literary 
man being obliged to resort to such ignoble arti- 


349 


fices in order to get places at the table of the great, 
and to enter into society upon sufferance. I do 
not believe in patrons, save in such as those whom 
I see before me—glad to see an honest man, and 
shake him by the hand, as my hand has been 
shaken by you. I propose, therefore, that from this 
day forward the oppressed literary man disappear 
from among us. The times are altered. In the 
days of queen Elizabeth, there were laws against 
caricatures and lampoons, visiting offenders with 
maiming and hanging. If that were the case now 
what would become of my august friend and patron 
Mr. Punch. ‘The fact is, that literary men of the 
present day do not want patrons, we want friends. 
I strongly protest against this fancied degradation, 
and utterly deny it. We don't want to be pitied 
any more; and as for pity being bestowed on 
the novelist, it is out of the question, Take in 
the first place a great novelist, the leader of a 
great party in a great assembly of this country. 
When he first offered himself as a candidate, the 
constituents asked him on what interest he stood, 
he replied that he stood on his head, and no one 
doubted the merit and genius of Mr. Disraeli, 

Another eminent novelist addresses letters to John 
Bull from his ancestral hall, and a third is at this 
moment employed heart and hand and voice in a 
dramatic work of benevolence. Of course it is 
impossible for authors to settle the mere price to 
be paid for the works of those who amuse the 
public. Signor Twangadilla or Madame Petitpas 
may earn as much in a night, by their chest and 
toes, as a literary man ean by weeks of hard labour. 
We cannot help the difference of payment, and 





sometimes it is impossible to avoid distress. Thank 
God, in my own case I have felt the necessity for 
assistance, and it is because I found friends who 
helped me in mements of distress, that I feel a deep 
interest in a Society which aids my professional 
brethren in hours of similar misfortune.” 
Subscriptions were announced during the evening 
to the amount of between 7001. and 800/.: and a 
‘graceful tribute was paid to the Secretary, Mr. 
Blewitt, for his valuable and energetic services, 
which Dr. Russell stated had been marked in a 
very distinguished manner by the King of the 
Belgians in the presentation of a gold medal. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, May 15. 
Mapame Georce SAND is really an indefatigable 
labourer: she has this week given another dramatic 
piece to the public. It is in four acts, and the 
vreat Moliére és the hero. Like everything that 
flows from the pen of this remarkable writer, the 
play possesses great literary merit ; but it is more 
adapted for the closet than the staye, aus it contains 
little dramatic incident. It is what the French 
call an étude of the heart of the poet; that is, 
represents him to us writhing under the moral 
torture which the infidelities of his wife occasioned. 
But Madame Sand has thought fit to make the 
wife unfaithful in appearance only, or rather (to 
use a French expression) morally but not cor- 
poreally. This is objected to by several of the 
critias as a violation of history: but on reference 
to Grimarest’s Life of Moliere, I see that the poet 
himself, in relating his sorrows to a friend, ex- 
pressed the opinion that she was not guilty in act, 
notwithstanding all her levity. His words are, 
‘‘She loves pleasure, and, assured by her innocence, 
refuses to subject herself to the precautions I de- 
mand: I consider this acontempt for me, I could 
wish that she would show me marks of love, in 
order to believe that she really loves me; and that 
she would have more prudence in her conduct, that 
my mind might be tranquil: but though she would 
be exempt from suspicion by every other man less 
disquieted than I am, she leaves me pitilessly to 
suffer, and, only occupied in seeking for admira- 
tion, laughs at my weakness.” Thus Madame 
Sand has authority for her view of the woman's 
character; but alas! she was worse than poor 
Moliére thought her. And, truth to speak, if 
Madame had represented her as she reall y was, she 
would have made a much more pleasing character : 
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guilty love, but one feels intense disgust at the 
coquette, who makes beauty an instrument for 
breaking men’s hearts, yet feels no emotion her- 
self. “a 
Since the Revolution of February, by exciting 
the hopes of some parties, and the fears of others, 
made every man more or less a political partisan, 
writers for the stage have thought themselves | 
warranted in causing their pieces to be vehicles for 
the promulgation of their peculiar political doc- 
trines. In the somewhat pompous words used by 
Alexander Dumas the other day, ‘ they consider 
the stage a tribune, from which they proclaim the | 
political truths which will save France and promote | 
the happiness of humanity.” No dramatist has | 
gone to such audacious lengths in this political and | 
social propaganda as Madame Sand. Of the most_ 
extreme Red Republican opinions in politics, and | 
an ardent Socialist to boot, she has made every one 
of her recent dramatic productions an earnest | 
pleading for her own cause, and an implacable 
denunciation of those of her adversaries. Hence 
she has created for herself the fervent sympathy 
of one portion of the community, and the bitter 
hatred of the other. Hence, also, every new piece 
from her pen gives rise to a regular conflict on the 
first representation: and it is necessary to have a 
strong military force at the theatre, to prevent 
enthusiastic Socialists and exasperated Conserva- 
tives, after bawling themselves hoarse, from be- 
labouring one another with fists and sticks, forms | 
and chairs. It was rumoured that the new play of 
Moliéve was more scarlet in politics, and more 
savage in Socialism, than any previous production | 
of the writer; and, accordingly, a tremendous 
‘row’ was expected. But sundry sweeping modi- 
fications were made in it by order of the Com- 
mittee of Censorship ; and this circumstance enabled 
it to pass the ordeal of a first performance without 
a riot. On the whole, the piece as played seemed 
to have been written, not to exalt one party and to 
(lebase another, but to please both. On the one 
hand, Moliére is made to speak in terms of grati- 
tude and respect of Louis XIV., and sundry rather 
pompous compliments are paid to that ‘grand 
monanyue.’ This pleased the avistos in the boxes. 
On the other hand, the great poet uses language of 
a decidedly democratic character, strongly flavoured 
with ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity :’ and this 
pleased the bearded demoes in the pit, and the 
blouses in the gallery. His famous refusal, a few 
days before his death, to close his theatre, though 
seriously ill, lest the poor workmen dependent 
on it should be deprived of a day’s wages— 
‘You tell me to close my theatre, because I 
am ill, but there are fifty poor workmen who 
have only their day’s labour to live on, and what 
would they do if I were to close? I should reproach 
myself all my life for having neglected to give them 
bread when not absolutely incapacitated from so 
doing!” This was brought prominently forward, 
and it almost drew tears of delight from the eyes 
of the brawny blouses: “Ce bon Molidre?!” they 
cried ; ‘‘ voila wn socialiste—voila un rouge—voila 


un io r 

e idea of representing this great poet as a Red 
Republican Socialist (notwithstanding the skill with 
which Madame Sand carries it out) is truly absurd. 
What Englishman would think of transforming 
Shakspeare into a modern Whig or Tory? But it 
has become very much the fashion of late for 
democratic writers in this country to claim every 


man of genius of a past age as having been of their 





way of thinking on political and social questions. 
I have seen a work by one of them, written for the 
express pu of proving that Zoroaster and 
Confucius, Plato and all the old Greek philosophers, 
Sir Thomas More and Campanella, Luther and 
Bossuet, all the fathers of the Church, all the great 
moralista, and not a few renowned lawgivers, 
statesmen, and generals, together with all poets, 
novelists, satirists, and many historians, enter- 
tained principles which, though different in form, 
were in substance or tendency of as democratic, 


audacious innovators seek to shelter their wild 
projects under the authority of names which all the 
world respects. 
The French publishers seem really in earnest in 
their attack on literary piracy. You have already 
announced their intention to bring out a cheap 
edition of Lamartine’s forthcoming ‘History of the 
Restoration,’ and to inundate Belgium and the 
continent with it before the Belgians can have time 
to reprint it. They have since published a letter, 
in which they declare that they have taken every 
possible precaution to prevent proofs of the work 
from reaching the Belgians; and they aver, that if, 
in spite of this, any Belgian publisher should bribe 
one of their emp/oyés to procure proofs or an early 
impression (as they too often have done in the pub- 
lishing trade), they will prosecute both the briber 
and the bribed as thieves before the Courts of 


for one can pardon the woman who sins from | curious signs of these strange times that the most 
| 
| 


| Assize in Belgium and France. 


Some years ago it was proposed by several phy- 
sicians of eminence to bring out reprints of all the 
works that have come down to us, accompanied 
with translations, of Hippocrates, Galen, Oribasius, 
Celsus, and the other Greek and Latin professors 


of the healing art. The original texts were to be 


carefully collated, new documents were to be 
sought for in the different libraries, and the trans- 
lations were to be executed by first-rate philolo- 
gists eminent in medical science. It was not easy 


| to find men capable of this great task; and the 


vast undertaking was enough to terrify the most 
audacious publisher. But the great scientific 
importance of the scheme found favour in the eyes 
of the government of Louis Philippe; and a con- 


_ siderable sum of money was at once granted, and 


the promise that the collection should be printed in 
the National Printing Office was made. The Re- 
publican government confirmed these pledges ; and, 
accordingly, under the able superintendence of Dr. 
Daremberg, several learned scientific men set 
zealous!y to work. They have made considerable 


‘progress in their labours, and some of the volumes 


have already appeared. 





VARIETIES. 


Her Majesty's Theatre—A crowded audience 
assembled on Thursday on the occasion of the first 
performance this season of Don Giovanni. Sontag 
was charming beyond description in Zerlina. Her 
singing of the ‘La ci darem,’ ‘ Batti, batti,’ and 
‘Vedrai carino,’ was exquisite in the extreme, 
and each duet was vociferously encored, She was 
admirably supported in Masetto by F. Lablache. 
Coletti was excellent in the first of these. His 
serenade was hardly so effective. Calzolari was 
successful in the ever-memorable ‘I1 mio tesoro ;’ 
but the ‘ Fuggi crudele’ with Fiorentini was feebly 
articulated ; we fear, however, the lady was chiefly 
at fault. Our criticisms of Lablache’s Leporello 
have already exceeded mille e tre! The sudden 
announcement of Fidelio for Tuesday, with Madame 
Cruvelli, has quite taken the musical world by sur- 
prise. 

The Royal Italian Opera.—The Donna del Layo, 
as it is given at Covent Garden, is, setting aside its 
splendid ‘mounting,’ one of the least satisfactory 
of their operas: it is by no means a happy work 
of Rossini, and is always mixed in the most luck- 
less manner with the music of Pacini, or some 
other composer who happens to be a favourite 
with the tenors and the soprano; so we are led to 
feel comparatively little interest in the surprising 
falsetto feats of Mario and the brilliant tours de 
Jorce of Tamberlik, because they are not really in 
the opera. On Tuesday, Madame Castellan filled 
the place of Grisi, and sang the part of Elena with 
great ¢écla‘. The new baritone, Signor Bianchi, 
has a good tuneful voice now in its prime, and 
sings with intelligence. In the absence of Ronconi, 
Grisi sang her great part of Lucrezia Borgia on 
| Saturday, in a style of grandeur and perfection 
| Of vocalization that set all comparisons at nought, 
and Mario took the house by surprise in the last 








Socialist a character as any it is now sought to 
impose on France. It is not one of the least 








scene by a most tragic represeiitation of the pain- 
| fal death, exhibiting an extraordinary dramatic 





: Tier a 
power. The Huguenots, the chef-d ry 
Meyerbeer, was repeated on Thursday with “ 
abated vigour. ~~ © 

St. James's Theatre.—We owe a debt of pratity, 
to Mr. Mitchell for re-opening his bricht Fe 
Theatre of St. James’s (reminding ys irreaistihi. 
of the Court Theatre of Versailles and all ite on 7 
ciations), and restoring to us for a brief rie 
the most refined dramatic entertainment in enon 
French plays! what a world of wit and Pe a 
is contained in these two words. We heartily wie, 
some of our ‘ legitimate’ actors would paya vi tae 


. : sit to 
St. James’s, and learn (if only) what to do with their 
arms and their legs, and how wide the difference 


between ‘nature’s journeymen,’ and persons who 
speak, move, laugh naturally, and dress appro. 
priately. Scribe’s Une Chaine, one of the best of his 
inexhaustible repertory—for he has countles 
pigeon-holes always full of ‘ plots’—has been g 
success, highly relished by an audience not less 
discriminating than select. The ‘situation’ op 
which this comedy—like almost nine out of ten 
French comedies—turns, is a little seabreux for 
our English taste; for we ‘are a moral people, 
and we know it ;” but the finesse and distinetion of 
Lafont as the frank, proud, noble-hearted S?. Meray, 
the quiet ease and sentiment of Mdlle. Judith, the 
naiveté and grace of Mdlle. St. Mare, and especially 
the bustling, incisive, cool, pointed acting of 
Regnier, in his original ‘creation’ of Ballandard 
the avoué, redeem what is dangerous, and keep up 
an unflagging spirit and animation throughout, 
which is heartily enjoyed. Mdlle. Judith is perhaps 
not all that might be desired as the femme incom- 
prise—not quite winning enough to prevent a deep 
compassion for a generous husband, whose 
position, often ridiculous, Lafont’s high-bred and 
distinguished air renders less intolerable than 
it would be in the hands of an inferior artist. 
Regnier’s running in and out, in his wiry, nerv- 
ous way, as a sort of Deus ex machina, was a per- 
petual signal for laughter, and his desire to pre- 
serve the reputation of a mauvais sujet, which he 
had so ill deserved, was expressed with admirable 
humour. immerie, the amant of the Countess, was 
most inadequately sustained, A less likely subject 
for a bonne fortune, or a grande passion, than M. 
Francisquet cannot easily be imagined. We are 
promised a ‘deputation’ from the Montansier next 
week, to replace Regnier and Mdlile. Judith, who 
can no longer be spared at the 7hédtre de la Reé- 
publique. But we rather doubt whether the fun of 
the Montansier is quite at home in St. James’. 
The Adelphi loses even by migration to the Hay- 
market. Still for those who love ‘ laughter, hold- 
ing both his sides,” Ravel is a rich importation. 
The Philharmonic Concert.—The fifth meeting 
was held on Monday. Mr. Lucas conducted, in 
place of Mr. Costa, who was commanded to super 
intend the music of the Court. At this some dis 
satisfaction has been expressed by members, with 
which, however, the audience in general did not 
appear to feel any sympathy. The novelties = 
& hew overture by Cipriani Potter, called *Cym wil 
line,’ in keeping with others which he has emg 
to Shakspere subjects; and the pooenen 
Sivori, who perfectly astonished everybody by -~ 
wonderful feats of execution, not to call them tricks, 
on the violin. These displays, however, only @ 
for the remark that good taste in music 1s not shown 
in mere wonder at the escapades of mechanical od 
genuity and clever execution, although qualife 
by the name of ‘ Fantasia.’ Sig. Sivori 1s 4 great 
artist, and is only well appreciated when employ Ing 
| his talents on a worthy theme, as in the music © 
| Beethoven and Mendelssohn. The symphonies 
played were the No. 1 of Spohr and No. 5 0 
| Beethoven. s 
Sir William Allan's Pictures.—In a 
with a wish expressed shortly before his dea ‘4 
| the late President of the Royal Scottish eects 
| his collected pictures are now being wt h 
| his native city, at Mr. Hill’s Galleries, Edin yar i 
| So readily have the applications of the yo +. 
| been responded to, that scarcely one of / hes 
| works of any note is wanting. The Queen 


sent The Breakjast Parlour at Abbotsford, the Duke 
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{ Bedford The Death of the Regent Murray, and the 
Duke of Wellington has sent the famous picture of 
Waterloo at half-past 7 p.m. The Pr as Gang, The 
Battle of Preston-pans, and The Slave-market ; at 
Constantinople, are also in the collection, which 
ontains about fifty finished paintings, besides 
apiies and sketches. As an historical painter, Sir 
Wiliam Allan’s reputation has long stood high, 


| 


} 





but many were not aware that he was the author | 


of so large a number of first-rate pictures as appear 
in this exhibition. 

Batertainment to foreign Sculptors.—The English 
artists, with Sir C. L. Eastlake, president of the 
Academy, at their head, have paid a graceful tribute 
of esteem to their brethren of other lands, in the 
customary English form of a dinner. — About one 
hundred sat down on Monday at Willis’s rooms to 
the good things furnished from the Thatehed-house 
Tavern. Herr Kiss of Berlin, whose group in bronze 
of the Amazon on Horseback attacked by a Tiger, 
has been so much spoken of, returned thanks in 
German to the toast of ‘the foreign artists.’ M. 
du Seigneur, the sculptor of St. Michael and 
Satan, replied also, in French, Sig. Monte in 
English, and Sig. Begg spoke in Italian, while 
Mr. M‘Dowall represented the English sculptors, 
whose health and success were proposed in return. 
Sir C, L. Eastlake took the opportunity of expres- 
sing the regret of the Academy that their sculpture- 
room was so ill adapted for its purpose, and made 
the oft-repeated promise, that it was their inten- 
tion to have a more suitable place for exhibiting 
sculpture, to which determination they had been 
led by observing the superior effect of the works 
in sculpture exhibited advantageously at West- 
minster Hall, and now at the Great Exhibition in 
Hy de-park . 

The Elgin Marbles.—We learn with great regret 





| it, for authors are subject to strange 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK, 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 
—Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday. —Horticultural, 3 p.m.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m 
—Pathological, 8 p.m.— Pharmaceutical (Anniversary), 
12 a.in. 

Wednesday.— Microscopical, 8 p.m. 
p.m.-~—Ethnological, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—(Professor Hosking, 
King’s College, London, on Ventilation by the Parlour Fire.) 
— Philological (Anniversary), 8 p.m. 

Saturday.— Medical, § p.m. 


Royal Botanic, 3} 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Willmott, author of the ‘ Pleasures, Objects, and 
Advantages of Literature,’ has sent us what he calls “a 
short exposure of our ignorance,” which consists, it seems, 
in not comprehending Mr. Willmott’s metaphors (ante 
p. 315). We plead guilty to the charge, and his efforts to 
enlighten us have been so unsuccessful that our case, we 
fear, is hopeless. Of the dark sayings we extracted from 
his book, he has only attempted the explanation of one. 
This much we gather,—that the passage in which he talks 
of our poetry remaining “a melancholy monument of 
supernatural strength and sightless despair,"’ was intended 
for a metaphorical application to Shakspeare of the con- 
cluding scene of Samson's history,—an application which 
Mr. Willmott affirms “to be equally easy and natural.” 
What is “easy” is, that Mr. Willmott should make the 
assertion; and what is “ natural” is, that he should believe 
hallucinations about 
the qualities of their productions. Now, we are informed 
that the “ sightless despair” applies to the Poet, and not to 





j Rsy., of th 


the Temple; the sense is still to seek, and we vary our | 


question to ask, What is meant by Shakspeare writing 
poetry in “sightless despair”? The phrase appears to be 


| made for Mr. Willmott himself, who was certainly in a 
| state of “sightless despair” when he penned his defence. 


The truth is, he is very angry (we could hardly expect him 
to be pleased); and as Dean Swift has remarked, anger, 
which strengthens the body, enfeebles the mind, He com- 
plains of our “ wretched sneer.” Here is a sneer of his own. 


| * A third-class boy in my village school would take down 


| such a blunderer ina grammar-lesson.” 


that it will be at least two months before the deco- | 


rations of the Elgin apartment of the British 
Museum will be completed. 


That these precious | 


relics of the Parthenon should be covered from the | 


view of our numerous foreign and country visitors 
just at this time, is disgraceful. ‘The works had 
better be suspended,—or suspended on certain 
days of the week, and public notice given to that 
effect. 

Royal Botanic Society-—The show of flowers at 
the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on Wed- 
nesday, is said to have been the finest that has yet 
been brought together, the chief attraction being 
a magnificent collection of Orchids grown by 
S. Rucker, Esq. jun. of Wandsworth. The extra 
gold medal was awarded for these, and also for 
a collection of stove and greenhouse plants grown 
by Mrs. Lawrence of Ealing Park. Medium gold 
medals and gold medals were awarded for various 
collections of Azaleas, Heaths, Roses, Pelargo- 
niums, and other plants, grown by Messrs. Antro- 
bus, Quilter, Warner, Coster, Collier, Fraser, 
Farmer, Lane, and Turner. 

The Twip Mania.—Mr. Groom, the eminent 
tulip grower, yesterday opened his grounds for 
private view. The bed, which is about 150 feet in 
length, and preserved by an awning, contains 


9 f | 
about 2000 roots, presenting a tolerable evenness 


of bloom and charming variety of colour. Mr. 
Groom has produced several hundred different 
varieties by cross impregnations, said to be derived 
in the first instance from a single plant, and named 
after royalty, nobility, authors, artists, painters, 
and heathen gods and goddesses, The Duke of 
pevonshire blooms beside Catalani, and Nourri 
howe zm the Maid of Athens. The Duchess of 
on and is a very beautiful variety, and among 
o most highly esteemed of the season are Dr. 
ttorner, Michael Angelo, Marshal Soult, Addison, 
and Polyphemus. 
p foe aeons, Lady Franklin’s vessel, the 
phys Soi >.° - ose former voyage we gave 
Satw fosie th the interesting narrative of Mr. 
iceward, in sesh of now about turning her bows 
we peasy ch of the lost expedition, A forlorn 
{ ope. 
New Poem.—Mrs, B 


dince will be publichep ans ® Casa, Guidi Win- 


in the course of next week. 


We quite believe it, 
with Mr. Willmott for the schoolmaster, 
Andersen's Pictures of Sweden. 
May 10th. 
In your notice of Hans Christian Andersen's new book, 
in the ‘Literary Gazette’ of to-day, you intimate a doubt 
whether it be a translation from the Danish. I beg to 


| inform you that the work is written in English by the 


| author, and is first published in England. 





Andersen has 
now acquired the English language, so as to write well. 


The work is not a translation. 
RicuHakD BENTLEY. 
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On the Ist of dune, One Shilling, sewed, 
(HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND in the REIGN 
s OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Also, in One Volume, handsome cloth, 28 6d 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND in the REIGNS 
of the TUDORS 
On the Ist of July, (complete 


JOHN MILTON. 


London: 4, Crescent, Blackfriars , 


cloth, 28. 6d 


and all Booksellers 


THE REV. H. BLUNT'S WORKS 
Third Edition, price 6s., Volume I. of 





POSTHUMOUS SERMONS, By the Rev 
WMENKRY BLUNT, A.M., Rector of Streatham. With a 


Portrait of the Author 
Iso, price 6s. cach, 


SECOND EDITIONS of the SROOND and THIRD VOLUMES 


Also, by the same Author 
The FAMILY EXPOSITION of the PENTATEUCH—GENESIS, 
6s.; EXODUS and LEVITICUS, Third Reition, és.; and NUM 
BERS and DREUTERONOMY, Second Edition, 6s —SERMONS 
preached at Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea. Sixth Bdition, 12mo, 
6s. cloth.—LECTURES on the HISTORY of ELISHA. Price 


Ss. Gd. cloth. Pifth Edition.—On JACOB, Sixteenth Edition, 
dis. 6¢.~—On ST. PRTER Seventeenth Edition, 4s. 6d.—On 
ARRAHAM. Eleventh Edition, ds. éd.—On ST. PAUL. Tenth 


Edition, 2 vols., 5s. 6d. each.—On OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST rwolfth Edition, 3 vols., ds. 6d. each.—DIS 
OOURSES on some of the DOCTRINAL ARTICLES of the 
CHURCH of RNGLAND, Ninth Edition, ds. 6d —EXPOSITION 
of the EPISTLES of the SEVEN CHURCHES, Fifth Edition, 
ss. Gd. cloth.—Also, TWO SERMONS on the SACRAMENT of 
the LORDS SUPPER highth Ldition, Is.— TRIAL of the 
SPIRITS. Seventh Hadition, Is. 6d 
Published by T. Hatehard, 187, Piccadilly ; and Hamilton, 

Adams, and Co., Paternoster Row 








STANDARD WORKS OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES 
In 2 vols., imperial Svo, price £2 2s. cloth lettered, 
THe HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
THIRTY YRARS' PEACE: 1816—1846 Ry HARRIET 
MARTINEALU, 


In 8 vols., imperial 8vo, price £5 12s. cloth lettered, 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Illustrated with many Hundred Woodcuts, and 104 Portraits 
Engraved on Steel Ry GEORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES 
MACKFARLANI 

. \ COMPLETI 


INDEX to the Work, by H.C. Hamitron, 
State Paper-oftiee, is now ready. Price 10s. cloth 


In 16 yols., imperial Svo, Supplement included,) 
Price £9 12s. cloth lettered, 


THE PENNY CYCLOP.EDIA of the Society 


for the Ditfusion of Useful Knowledge Edited by GEORGE 


LONG, AM 
In 4 vols. imperial Svo, price £2 10s. cloth lettered, 
THE PICTORIAL BIBLE; illustrated with 
Steel Engravings, and many Hundred Woodeuts,; with Original 


Notes. By JOHN KITTO, DD, PSA 
London: Wino S. Orr and Co., Amen Cornet 
FINE ARTS IN TILE EN UIBITION 
f bee LOOKER-ON of this day, price 2d. 
Weekly, will give a Grand Pictorial Supplement, Gratis, 


illustrating the chief objects of interest in the Great Exhibition 
Also, an elaborate eritieal notice of the Pletures in the Royal 
Acadcmy. ‘The Looker-on is the most interesting publication of 
the day It contains each week a variety of entertaining articles 

viv, The Gownsman of All Souls) a Legend of Oxford (continued) 

An Dssay—Sketches of Men, Manners, and Thing®—Notes and 
Queries—The Chit-Chat of the Parisian World—The Gossip of the 
Literary, Artistic, Musical, and Scientific World; with as much 
other matter as can be compressed into 16 pages of readable 
Latterpress 

London: A. Hall, Virtue and Co ; and all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors 
REV. W. TROLLOPE'’S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH 
ENGLISH NOTES . 
Second Fdition, bound in cloth, 8vo, price 4 
‘THe NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK, with a 
carefully corrected Text, a Critical Conspectus, and copious 

-; adapted to the Use of Schools and Universities, 
aud to the purposes of General Reference. To which are annexed 
a Chronological Harmony, and Three Indices Hy the Rey 
WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridgs 

London. William Tegg and Oo., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside 
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NEW NOVEL 
By the AUTHOR of “THE ROSE OF TISLETON.” 


Immediately, in Three Vols. post Svo. 


THE 


BIRTHRIGHT. 


BY EMILIE CARLEN, 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE ROSE OF 


TISLETON.” 


FROM THE ORIGINAL, BY THE TRANSLATOR OF “8T. ROCHE.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW 





BURLINGTON STREET. 





Immediately, in Two Vols. post vo, 


LEITH TO 


LAPLAND; 


Or, Pictures from Scandinabia. 
BY W. HURTON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINABY TO HER MAJESTY.) 
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Vatraste Terescores axp ormern Optical axp PutlLosormicat 
Arranatcs, Mesicat Inevracuents, axo Fisarso Tack te, THe 
Paorexty or rue Late Jom~ Oraiver, Esa, oy Newineton, 
Suaarr. 


* . 7 v 
\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
+ at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
Friday, May 23, at 12 o'clock, by direction of the Executors and in 
pursuance of the Will, the very valuable SCIENTIFIC INSTRLI 
MENTS of the late John Otridge, Esq., comprising many Astro- 
nomical Telescopes of the finest quality by the following eminent 
Makers -—~Rameden, Doliond, Tulley, Cary and Adams, Pentagraph 
by Jones, Air Pump, Electrical and other apparatus, Right fine 
old Violins, Violoncello, Two Tenors, Flutes, Clarionettes, &c., and 
a quantity of Pishing Tackle. May be viewed the day prior and 
morning of sale, and Catalogues had. 





Twe Castwer or Rane Suetts axvo Booxs ow Narvaat Histony or 
rus tare Micuast Brann, Esa. 


\ R. J.C. STEVENS is directed by the Executors 
a 


to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 35, King Street, 
Covent Garden, on Tuesday 27th May, and following day, at 12 for 
1 o'clock, a most valuable collection of EXOTIC SHELLS made by 
the late Michael Bland, Esq., many of which formerly adorned the 
Tankerville Cabinet ; amongst other great raritics may be named 
Conus Gloria-maris,C. Omaicus, and other very choice Cones, several 
of the scarcest Volutes, Harps, Cowries, &. &¢. Two well-made 
Mahogany Cabinets of thirty-six drawers cach, small cabinct of 
Hritish Shells, two Coin Cabinets, and the well-selected Library of 
Hooks on Natural History, consisting of Martini and Chemnitz's 
Conchological Cabinet, Sowerby, Cuvier, Turton, Lister and 
Lamarck's Conchology, Shaw's Zoology, Latham’s Birds, Donovan 
and Block's Pishes, Parkinson's Organic Remains, Zoological 
Journal and the Transactions of the Geological and Linnean 
Kocietios, &c. &c. Many of them handsomely bound.—May be 
viewed the day prior and mornings of sale, and catalogues had. 








HOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 

] ATEMAN AND HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 

34, CAREY STREET, LINOCOLN'S INN, LONDON, respect 
fully announce to Literary Societies and persons desirous of pub 
lishing literary productions, that they possess ample Pounts of 
Type, calculated for handsomely and expeditiously PRINTING 
HOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &. HB. and H. can secure for Works 
printed by them the advantage of being published by the first 
London Houses 
40 Pamphiets, 16 pages, size of Bentley's Miscellany, 


Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Review, &.,on good £317 6 
paper, well pressed ; : ; 
1,000 Ditto ‘ ° 510 0 


Forwarded (‘carriage free) to any part of the kingdom; and Proof 
Sheets within six days after the receipt of the Manuscript, accom 
panied by Post-office Order, or respectable reference in London. — 
Specimens of Type, with INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHORS for 
calculating manuscripts for estimates, &c., transmitted on receipt 
of Pour Postage stamps 


yien RIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
is, King William Street, City. Established 1838 


T. Nesbitt, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
WK Jameson, Esq. 
John Knill, Esq 
John Nol'oth, Esq 
Charles Phillips, Esq 
Daniel Sutton, Esq 
OB. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 
_ f Anthony Dunlop, Esq William Hawes, Esq. 
Asditore { EB. Greenaway, Beg. James P. Jones, bag ' 
Beoheve.< Messrs. Barnard, Barnard, and Dimsdale. Commercial 
Kank of London. Londonand County Ranking Company 
Physicians —Arch Billing, M.D. PRS. T. W. Jones, M.D 
Surgeons —James Parish, Esq. John Dalrymple, Fsq., F.R-S. 
Standing Counsel — Russell Gurney, Esq., OC 
Solicitor —J. Curtis, Esq. 

Assurers in this Company have the guarantee of an ample sub- 
scribed capital and careful and cconomical management The 
success of the Society is manifest, from the fact that since its e« 
tablishment more than 2200 Policies have been issued, assuring 
over £1,900,000, while its assets stand at £125,000 and upwards, 
with an income of €30,000 a-year, steadily increasing 

The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance The Premiums are moderate, and 
may be paid quarterly, half-vearly, or otherwise 

Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till death, or Aalf the 
aaa for five years, on Policies taken out for the whole of 

ite 

Kstra Premiums for Foreign Riska —Persons assured with the 
Company may obtain permission to travel or reside in Canada, New 
Hrunswick, Nova Scotia, New Zealand, Madeira, Malta, Cape 
Colony, and in other healthy foreign climates, without payment of 
extra premium, also, with some limit, in North America, ‘not 
south of the 35 deg. of North Latitude) and in Australia 

Profits — Bonus. —Pour-Afthe or 80 per ceat of the entire profits of 
the Company are appropriated to parties who have been assured 
on the profit scale for three clear sears 

Loans —Advances are made upon the Security of Freehold and 
Teaschold Property of adequate valuc, of Life Interests, Rever 
sions, and other legally assignable property or income. Great 
facilities are also offered to Assurers for obtaining at small expense 
and quickly, temporary advances, on Personal Security . 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Charles Cave, Eeq., Chairman 
Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq., Depwty-Chairman. 
ai om oe or rips emer Insurances for the whole term of 
s recently opted, by which t ctk 
oop meng | po lee Ore ich a material reduction has 
Powa- rivraus, or © per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
nee ane ie = may be applied to increase the sum 
: an immediate payment in Cash; or t 
and ultimate extinction of future Premiums a 
Oxe-rarap of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and u ward 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy’ 
to be paid off at convenience; by which means £1,500 may be 
insured for the t outlay otherwise required for £1,000. 
Loaxs.—The Directors will lend Sums of £50 and upwards on 
the security of Policies effected with this Company for the whole 
term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value 
Boe, he Insurances with this Company are 
) bed Capital from . 
ian P the risk incurred by 
Isevaancts without participation in Profits may be effected at 


eates. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 








BK. Hawes, Esq., Chairman 
Charles Haldwin, Esq 
John Barnard, Bag 
(reorge Denny, sq 
ryan Donkin, Esq., F.R.S 
Aaron Goldsmid, Raq 
Sidney Gurnacy, Esq 

















STREET. 
BUILDINGS. 


George Dacre, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, BK: 
The Hen. Arthur Kinna 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT 

CITY BRANCH: 2, 
Esranlisuep 1806. 

Pourcy Houpers’ Carrrat, £1,192,818. 

Annvat Income, £150,000. 

Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001 ,450. 


Bon uses 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


Deciarnend, £743,000. 


PRESIVENT. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY. 


Directors. 


Tus Rev. James Suenman, Chairman. — 
Hewar Brexcowr Cucacuitt, Ese, Deputy-Chairman. 


Henry B. Alexander, Esq. 


William Ostler, Esq. 
Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 


| George Round, Esq. 


irt. 
ird 


| Frederick Squire, Esq. 
| William Henry Stone, Esq. 


Capt. William Johu Williams. 


J. A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 
Physiciana—John Maclean, M.1., F.5.S.,29, Upper Montague Street, 


Montague Square, 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS oF THE Profits Ane DIVIDED AMONG 


THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonuses. 





| 








Bonuses added 
subsequently, 











50, Regent Street. 


LIFE INSURA 


STREET, LONDON 


Sir Thomas Bernard 
Bart., M.P. 


Thomas Brocklebank, E 
William Dixon, Esq. 
William Earle, Esq. 


George Grant, Esq. 
Francis Haywood, Esq. 
tobert Higgin, Esq. 
George Holt, Esq. 
John Hore, Esq 


Matthew Forster, Esq., 


James Hartley, Esq 
Ross D. Mangles, Esq., 


T. Steuart Gladstone, Esq 


Frederick Harrison, Esq. 





‘THe LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 


COMPANY: 


NCE 


Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 
STREET, LIVERPOOL; 20 and 21, POULTRY; and 28, REGENT 


Date of Sum Orizi ‘ 
. ; riginal Premium. to be further 
Policy. Insured. ineveased an- 
| nually. 
£ Ba 4. | Ss «¢& 
1806 2500 | 7910 10 Extinguished. | 1222 2 0 
Is11 | 1000 33.19 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 | «(34:16 lo ditto 1l4 1s lo 
Ezamples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 
Total with 
Policy , 4 Sum sonuses additions, to be 
No Date. | Insured added further in- 
| creased. 
£ € 8 d. £ «8. d. 
521 1807 GOO 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
1lT4 Islo 1200 llév 5 6 2360 5 6 
3292 1820 5000 3558 17 8 | 8558 17 8 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 





established in 1836. 
Orrices—s and 10, WATER 


TRvstess. 


Birk h, 


25q. 
{ 


MP. | 


M.P. 


Adam Hodgson, Esq. 
Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman—W iLLiamM Nicor, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairmen—Josevu C. Ewart, Esq.; Joseru Horney, Esq. 


George H. Lawrence, Esq. 
Harold Littledale, Esq. 
John Marriott, Esq. 
Edward Moon, Esq. 
Lewis Mozley, Esq. 
Joseph Shipley, Esq. 

H. Stolterfoht, Esq. 

John Swainson, Esq. 


Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON 
Chairman—W ittiam Ewanr, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—G roace Frep. Youno, Esq. 
Sir W. P. De Bathe, Bart. 
William Brown, Esq., M-P 


Hon. F. Ponsonby. 

John Ranking, Esq. 

J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 

Seymour Teulon, Esq. 

Swinton Koult, Esq. , Secretary 
to the Company 


Resident Secretary—Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Agricultural, manufacturing, and mercantile risks freely insured. 
Foreign and colonial insurances eifected. 
Premiums as in other established offices. 
Settlement of losses liberal and prompt. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safety. 
Konuses not dependent on profits, being declared and guaranteed 
when the policy is effected. 
Surrenders of policies favourably dealt with. 
Thirty days allowed for the renewal of policies 
Claims paid in three months after proof of death. 
Policies not disputed except on the ground of fraud. 
Full prospectuses may be had on application at the offices of the 
Company as above, or to any of its agents in the country. 





~ ONDON 


ASSURANCE 
4 Fstablished by Royal Charter in the Reign of King George I 
a.v. 1720, for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE INSURANCES. 
Heav-Orricr,—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
No. 10, REGENT STREET. 
Actvany—PETER HARDY, Fse., F. RS 








CORPORATION, 


“y 
Barancu-Orrice,— 


This CORPORATION has effected Assurances on Lives for a 
period of ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY YEARS. 
FIRE INSURANCES effected at Moderate Rates upon every 
description of Property ‘ 
MARINE INSURANCES at the Current Premiums of the dav. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
ee 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 





+. 3. PFanrance, Fsq.. F 1A 


Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTARLE POLICIES, 
&., may de odtained from 


E. F. LEEKS, Secreraay. 


— 





| are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madam 
| and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Port 








[May 17 


7" GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUR 
T OPE & CO., PRINTERS and P 


= 16, Great Marlborough str et, I 
Printing and Publishing of Books i 
greatly under the usual charges 
of the kingdom. Gentlemen wil! save nearly on rT pe, 
ing Hope and Co. Manuscripts revised and peenee eps. 

. 4tul 


tion on very moderate terms. * Pua 
" A y Tro ’ Aa bl 

W_| 8. LINCOLY'S SIXTY-EIGHTH ¢47 

VY ¢ LOGUE OF CHEAP ENGLISH AND poe A. 

SECONDHAND BOOKS Now Ready, will as usual be 

and Post Free to Gentlemen in Town or ( onan : he . 

their address to Cheltenham Hous: , Westininsts rh er + 


PUBLISHERS 


‘amphlets, Sermo, 
Estimates sent free to « 


ke + 
*. € 


e? 





GRATUITOUS AND PosT PREP 


Gm: 





— ——_____; Hato 

7 OOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENTS PaRg 
4 AN ELEPHANT CALF and its Mother have bee, 

the Collection, and are EXHIBITED DAILY. 5 ee mah 


HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His Sighunes a ee tt 
Egypt. The Band of the First Life Guards will pe TN i 


mission of Col. Hall, at Four o'clock on Saturday. May te UY 
every succeeding Saturday until further notice. 4 M saion . 
ON MONDAYS 64d. ADMISEEUE be 


THE JAY WILL SPEAK SHORTLY. 
ECORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. Frepenies 


SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNK H, Des 
rative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of Painting. whe 
works may be seen in the principal Public Buildings of the Mere 
polis, begs to inform his Patrons, and Architects in particul ur, that 
he has considerably increased his Establishment, and is now enable 
to undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
and Public Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom. on » 
most reasonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL MED) 
«EVAL, or MODERN STYLES as 

Apply to F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, Lond n 











THE EQUALIZATION OF THE COFFEE 


DUTIES 
On the 16th April, a Treasury order authorized “ that in fetur 
the duty receivable on all descriptions of Coifee should be 2d. per 
pound and no more.”’ 
This is an epoch in the annals of Coffee which is likely, at y 


distant day, to augment inimenscly its consumption in these king 
doms. 

Coffee was formerly esteemed a rare luxury, and was © ex 
pensive at the commencement of the present century as to be only 
Within the reach of the athuent classes. 

The reduction of the Coffee dutics has been held by many states 
men to be the successful illustration of a system which, by 
moving the almost prohibitory customs of a war period, has 
tended to increase the revenue by encouraging consumption, and 
thus diffusing comforts and luxuries among the great body of th 
people. 

The present equalizing of duties will eventually introduce t 
to many of the choicer sorts of foreign growth, which hithert 
have been purchased solely by the Italians, the Germans, th 
French, the Spaniards, and the Americans. The ficld of enter 
prise is thus greatly widened; and we hope, by renewed exer 
tions, to tind them crowned by increased satisfaction among ov 
customers, and a vastly augmented sale of this popular beverag 

The price of the finest quality of Coffees is now within the rea 
of every housekeeper, and undoubtedly the | r 
not only the most palatable, but unquestionably the cheapest 
Our solicitude will be directed to the selection of sound, rich, and 
superior parcels, having long been celebrated for a close attention 
to the excellence of Cotiee. 

Price Lists forwarded on application, post free 

SIDNEY, WELLS, and MANDUELL, 
No. 8, Ludgate-hill. Tea and Coffee Merchants 


vst descriptions 





~ OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 

4 invention connected with Dental Surgery has been ity 
duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George Strect, Hanover Square 
it is the production of an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ART! 
FICIAL TEETH, tixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. i 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguishe 
from the originals by the closest observer. They will never chang’ 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction of as 
Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation, and will support nm 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guarantes d to nesters 
articulation and mastication. The invention is of importance | 
many persons, and those who are int rested in it, should aval 
themselves of Mr. Howard's NEW DISCOVERY 


MEcHrs MANUFACTURES.— Mr. MEC Hl 
4 respectfully informs his Patrons, the Public, that his 
MANUFACTURES at the GREAT EXHIBITION will be found 
in the Gallery, at the North-East Corner of the Transept 
4, Leadenhall Street, London, May 2nd, 1851 ‘ania 
P.S—In order to afford room for the great accession of nom 
which Mechi has provided to meet the demand come 
the anticipated influx of Visitors to London during this ao ne 
has fitted up an additional ge agri of great splendour, 
made other Improvements, to which he earhesss 
attention. The mest superb display of Papicr Mache in London 


"4 we a! y By rN VG, 
MARIA MANNING, GEORGE MAS NING, 
4 and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life during © 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr O'Connor, and 1 plan het Fare. 
where he was murdered, modcls of Stanficld Hall and e TUSSAL D 


man Square 


‘ 





invites Pullx 





Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.— Adinissio 
Room, Is.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. ——— 


FXoor cLogT H& 
4 . 2s. 6d. per sq. ye 








Rest quality, warranted 2 : 
Persian and Turkey pattern . 2s pe 
Common Floor Cloth <a a xG. 
INDIA MATTING ; COCOA-FIBRE MATTS AND naan 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCRE! ae ae STREET 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW ox > - 
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